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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 








An Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language, and of the 
Mechanifm of Verfe, modern and ancient. By William Mitford, Efq. 
The fecond Edition *, with improvement and large additions. 


THYHOUGH this is faid to be a fecond edition, fo long a period has 

elapfed fince the publication of the firft, and fo great are the al- 
terations and additions, that it may very well be confidered as a new 
work : and befides this, the great confequence of the fubject to general 
literature, and the high reputation the author bears in the literary 
world, from his excellent hiftory of Greece, demand our peculiar at- 
tion. 

At firft fight it may feem thata fubject which lies open to our fenfes 
every moment can have very little occafion for minute invettigation, 
but when we confider the anomalies, both in conftruction and pronun- 
ciation, which we continually meet with in all languages, and the difk- 
culty that particularly attends thefe Janguages, which, though no longer 
in common ufe, are familiar to every perfon in modern Lurope, who 
has any pretenfion to the name of a man of letters, we muft efteem 
the attempt to account for thofe anomalies, and to remove thofe diffi- 
culties as highly interefting to every laver of literature, but efpecially to 
thofe who cultivate the moft pleafing parts of it—poetry and oratory, 

The pronunciation of the languages of Greece and Rome, and ef- 





—— 


* The firft edition was publithed, for Blamire in the Strand, thirty years 
ago (1774), without the author’s name. 
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pecially the diftin@lions between accent and quantity, in the compofi- 
tion of their verfe, have been long a fubjc&t of inquiry and of contro- 
verly; to age ay this dificult and complicated fubje& is the chief 
object of the work, though in this inveftigation Mr. Mitford has been 
neceffarily led tq confider, as the title of it imports, the harmony of 
languages in general ; for he is not fatisfied with imagining, 2s fome 
writers do, that Greek and Roman voices had different powers, and 
Greek and Roman eats different perceptions from the reft of the 
human {pecies, and fitting down with the idea that their language, 
and « fpecia!ly their verfification, poflefles principles totally incompre- 
henfible tothe moderns ; but conceiving that the power of utterance, 
and fenfe of hearing, I:ke all other corporeal faculties, cannot 
have received any very eflential change in the lap{e of a few centuries 
in the fame climate, he traces the qualities of ancient fpezch among 
the European dialects of the prefent day. 

Mr. Mitford begins with afcertaining the different vowel founds in 
the Englith language, clearly fhewing that the long and fhort found of 
the fame vowel in foeech is hardly ever marked by the fame written 
character. 

As for inftance, 


“ Though the thort found of a in fathom, passive, and ample is fometimes 
lengthened, as in the correfpondent words father, passing, and examfle, yet 
the moft common long found of @ in Englifh pronunciation (as in famous, 
amiable, and in all words where it is lengthened by the final ¢) is not the 
protracted found of a, as in can, hat, but that of e in net, set, a circumfance 
this of great confequence to the harmony of the ancient language to Englith 
ears, as we carry all the irregularities of our own {peech into our pronun- 
ciation of Greek and Latin,” 


This pofition, in another part of the work, is illuftrated by the fol- 
lowing ftory. 


“ Being fome years ago at Rome, in company with a man of letters of 
that city, he defired me to repeat the beginning of the Aneid in the Englith 
way. He had heard of fome of the peculiarities of the Englith orthography, 
that a reprefents with us the found of the Italian ¢,ande that of the Italian 
i, but he was uninformed of its iwregularities. I had fearcely the: efore fiu- 
nifhed the fecond line, when he interrupted me; ‘ Arma, ois, Italiam, bene; 
ma perché poi cheno, Araimus, feto, prafiugus? that is, why pronounce vowels 
in cano, primus, fato, profugus, differently from the fame letters in arma, ori, 
Italiam, where every Englith {cholar gives them nearly the Italian enun- 
ciation, This queftion he put, not at all furprized that I {poke the four 
words, with which he was diijjatisfied, differently from the Italians, but that 
I pronounced the other three fo nearly in the Italian manner. I an{wered 
that, in our own language thofe letters reprefented different founds, as they 
were differently combined ; and from habit we uled the fame variations of 
articulation in {peaking Latin. ‘ For your own language well,’ he replied, 
* but why focontound the pronunciation ” [could not help anfwering that, 
to confefs fairly, it was not well, even in our own language; which was in 
truth difgraced by grofs and ablurd irregularities. of orthography; aud it 
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was in our blindnefs to the deformity of thefe, arifing from over familiarity, 
that we were led by them to perplex the tounds of the Latin.” 


The author then proceeds to examine the caufes and the efre&t of 
quantity, accent, and emphafis in Englifh fpecch, and the mechanifm 
of the various fpecies of Englifh verfe, and gives a fhort hiftory of the 
prozrefs of Engliff verfification, and then proceeds to carry the fame 
inquiry into the fame circumitance of the ancient languages, where he 
takes a comprehenfive view of the celebrated difputes concerning ac - 
cent and quantity in Greek, and gives, in our opinion, a very fatisfac- 
tory folution o: ail the difficulties that have hitherto attended that long 
contefted fubj-@. He then traces the decline and corruption of the 
antient languages, and the or gin and progrefs of their offspring, the 
modern Greek, Fien h, Italian, Spanith, Portugueze, and Romanefk, 
and concludes with fome general remarks on euphony and cacophony, 
and fome obfervations on the peculiarities of the grammar of different 
languages. 

With regard to quantity in the Englifh language Mr. Mitford gives 
the following rules: 


“ A SYLLABLE WITH A SHORT VOWEL, FOLLOWED BY A SINGLE 
CONSONANT, HAS THE JUST MEASURE OF A SHORT SYLLABLE} as the 
firlt of fathom: A SYLLABLE WITH A LONG VOWEL FOLLOWED BY A 
SINGLE CONSONANT HAS DOUBLE TME TIME OF THE SHORT SYLLABLE, 
AND FILLS THE JUST MEASURE OF A LONG SYLLABLE; as the firlt of 
father. 

« Tffound be added to a given found, the Timer of utterance, or the 
avuancity, muft neceilarily be increaled, A fyllable, therefore, witha 
confonant before as well as after its vowel, mult be longer than a fyllable 
compoled of the fame elements, with the omiffion of the firti confonant. 
Thus, if the fyllable or has the juft meafure ofa thort quantity, the fyilable 
for (hould have more than the juft mealure of a fhort quantity. It is, how- 
ever, not what may be difcovered by analyfis and Qudied comparifon, but 
what is ftriking to a good ear, in-the flow of {peech, that makes a diffemnce 
efiential to harmony. The time of a confonant, preceding a vowel within 
the fame fyllable, though unqueftionably a particle of quantity, is too much 
of a point, to be taken into any account of rhythmical mea(ure in the flow of 
language, by the moft fcrupulous ear. 

‘« Not fo when two confonants meet. Of thefe each muft have its own 
action of the organs ; which mult be erther feparated or clofed, or both, for 
the diftinét articulation of each. Thus an interval neceflarily has place, 
with a delay of enunciation, not minute, and evading obfervatinn, but large 
and ftriking to the ear. Let the words danish, baron, venom, living, body, pus 
nish, be compared with danter, barter, vender, lifting, bodkin, fungent, the firtt 
fyllables in each fet are the fame, but the difference of time neceilarily em- 
ployed by the voice, before it can give the fecond fyllable to the ear, is 
tiriking. The firtt fyllables are not of themfelves long, in the fecond fet of 
examples more than in the firft (et; but the two confonants requiring fepa- 
rate articulation, the voice is necetlarily delayed by the double operation ; 
and before the fecond fyllable can be heard, a time elapfes equal to what 
would be requifite for the ate, eer of a long vowel initead of the 
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fhort one, provided only a fingle confonant followed. Let the word 


farther, lifting, order, godly, fulsome, be compared with father, leaving, author, 


gaudy, foolish, and the ear will not readily devide of the firtt fyllables which 
are the longer. Thole of the former fet, of them{elves fhort, are made long, 
in the compofition of {peech ; employing double time, and therefore rhyth- 
thically long ; not by increa‘e of vowel-iound, but by duplication of con{o- 
nant-found.” 


_ This feems perfe&tly in unifon with the perceptions of the ear, which 
are the only criteria by which we can judye of founds ; Mr. Mitford 
aftetwards adds, that the reduplication of the fame confonant, though 
it is faid in antient profody to lengthen the fyllable by pofition; in 
F.nglifh, and in Englith pronunciation of Greck and Latin, it has onl 
the effect of fhortening the preceding vowel ; and this is no fmall 
fource of the errors we make with regard to quantity in reading an- 
tientverfe. The Greeks and Romans, like the modern Italian, with- 
out doubt marked both the confonants, but the only difference we 
make between the firit fyllable of vélim and vellem is giving the fhort 
fyllable the long found of eta, and the long fy!lable the fhort found of 
epsilon. 
“In the following rule we cannot entirely agree with the author : 


“ A fyllable whofe vowel is followed by a vowel, has, in Englith fpeech, 
never more than the fhort quantity. Even of the diphthongs, the third 
only has neceiflary extention of found fufficient, without the fupport of a fol- 
lowing confonant, to make a long {yllable. Its fuperiority will be obvious 
to the ear in a comparilon of the words dia/, dual, fewer, vowel, royal, joyous : 
the firft fyllable of the two laft words only is long. 


It appears to us, that a diphthong, or even a long vowel, may make 
a long quantity without the fupport of a fucceeding confonant. Surely 
length of quantity will not be denied to the firft word of this yerfe : 


Die of a role in aromatic pain. 


One obfervation occurs to us here ; neither Mr. Mitford, nor an 
other writer, that we recollect, have noticed the power of the femi- 
vowel r, in giving an additional fhort vowel found after al! the long 
vowels, except au, that preceed it. ‘This will be beft exemp ified b 
comparing it inthis refpect with the congenial femi-vowel,/; feel, fear 3 
file, fire; fole, fore; pool, poor; mule, pure. Mr. Mitford has ob- 
ferved before, in page 31, that the rough confonant r changes e and # 
into the fhort found of uv, as pronounced in dwt, dull, and initances 
err, defer, fir, fir; but the above examples fhew it adds the fame 
fhort found to the vowelse, 7, 0,z, when they are long; and fo {trong 
is this effect, that our older pocts often give fuch jounds as two 
fyllables. I believe few voices diftinguifh much in pronouncing /yre 
and dar, and though perhaps modcra poets might be juftified in ufing 
the lait word as a monofyllable, and making it rhyme with fire, &c. 
Shakefpeare ufes it as a diffyllable,— 

« She is like a liar gone to burning hell— 
Liar and flave,” 
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The author then proceeds to notice the effeét of accent in Engelith 
pronunciation, which is obvious to every perfon who fpeaks the lan- 
guage with propriety ; and having fhewn, beyond the power of con- 
troverfy, that it is the efficient of Englith, and al! modern verfification, 
proceeds to examine what arrangcment of it 's eflential in the different 
fpecies of Engtifh verfe to diftinguifh it from profe. He obferves, 
that in the firit foot of an heroic* verfe, the accent may equally fall 
on the firft or fecond fyllable ; but that, though poets fometimes have 
taken the fame liberty with other feet, it can there only be ufed very 
fparingly, and on particular occafions, and that the general rule ta 
which there are very few exceptions, requires the accent on the Jaf 
fyllable of every foot. Indeed, the only inftances in which the aber- 
ration of accent, as Mr. Mitford terms it, can be at ail tolerated in any 
other, foot than the firft, are when it follows a ftrongly marked paufe 
in which the next foot will feem the firft of a verfe of eight or fix fyl- 
lables, and this is the reafon why the anomaly is more fiequent and lefs 
offenfive to the ear in blank verfe than in rhymed verfe, and in dra- 
matic blank verfe than in epic. 

Mr. Mitford gives the firft line of the Paradife Left as an example 
of the accent on the firft fyllable of the fecond foot, 


«© Of man’s firft diiobedience and the fruit——” 


for he fays, ** the fecondary acute on the firft fyllable of difobedience 
finks under the impreffion made by the preceding emphatical fy!lables 
man and firft;”’ on this propofition we muft diflent from Mr. Mit- 
ford ; man is out of the queftion, being in another foot, but as to firft 
no emphalis, except in feet confifting of monofyllables, will, for the 
purpofe of verfe, give fufficient accent to overcome the flighteft accent 
of a polyfyllable; even among monofyllables, if the metrical accent 
falls on the adjective inftead of the fubftantive, though aided by em- 
phafis, it gives a particular cnaracter to the verfe, which, though 
much ufed by fome modern writers, and efpecially by Dr. Darwin, is 
not pleafant when of frequent occurrence; though fparingly ufed it 
gives a variety from the reduplication of the accent: it is not uncom- 
mon in Milton, even in his rhymed verfe of eight fyllables, as, 


“ Thy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes—” 
Or, 


« Thro’ the high wo6od echoing fhrill.—” 


We have, befides, our doubts, if frf is ftrongly emphatic ‘in the firft 
line of the Paradife Loft; but fuppofe it were, and the line ftood, 


« Of man’s frst dilobedience and his /as1,” 


the cafe would be the fame. 
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‘Though it is anticipating another part of the work, we mult ob- 
ferve here, that a ftronger example can hardly be given, than from 
this foot of the power the voice poflefles, of giving the accent to a fhort 
fyllable, and leaving a long fyllable unaccented. The examples 

~ brought by Mr. Mitford of this are increa/e, décreafe, (as fub{tantives, ) 
beartseafe, colleague, funrife, &c. but as fect, and not words, are the 
divifion of verfe, nothing can anfwer the purpofe better than the proof 
that can be here produced ; to illuftrate the propofition more ftrongly, 


we will fubftivute forced difobedience for firfl, and fuppofe it requiring 
a flrong emphatfis, as, 


« And can forced difobedience be a crime?” _ 


There can be no doubt of the foot (forced dis) having the accent as 
we have marked it for all the purpofes of verfe; and yet in the fyllable 
forced, the voice is ftopped by three confonants, foft ¢, d pronounced 
like ¢, and another d, with its proper found, added to the longeft pof- 
fible vowel-found in our language, viz. the long found of 0, as in go, 
with the addition of fhort «, exactly as it is pronounced in firf7, which 
we have already fhewn, is added to all the long vowels before r. 

To remove every doubt of the impoffibility of the accent falling on 
the firft fyllable of the fecond foot, except it is preceded by a ftrongly 
marked payfe, we need only produce the examples from Milton, cited 
by the author in another place. (P. 218.) 


“ Open’d into the hill a fpacious wound.” 
“ Trrecéverably dark total eclipfe.” 
« That invincible Sampfon far renowned.” 


Here we do not even find the ** disje@i membra poet.” 


The accent after a paufe may be transferred from the fecond to the 
firft fyllable of the third foot, as 


“© It mult be fo; Plato thou reafon’{t well,” 
of even of the fourth. 
“« Thrones and imperial powers, 6ffspring of Heaven.” 


But this is from the reafon before given, viz. that the parts which 


follow the paufe are fhort verfes which admit the aberration of the ac- 
cent, like 





“s winds that blow 
O'er the Elysian flowers.” 
Or, 


“ In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day.” 


The author mentions alfo the difpofition of the paufe. He ob- 
ferves, that 


“* In every epic verfe there is a critical rauss. Far lefs important than 
» either 
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either accent or quantity, and of fo quiet and unobtrulive a nature that it 
remained, till later times, unnoticed, the paufe is however of contiderable 
yower toward the general effect of the verie. Pope, in one of his publithed 
Lecsert, written in early youth, has named, tor the proper places of the paule, 
the end of the fourth, fifth, and fixth fyliables ; oda judicioutly varying 
it among thefe fituations, he has faid, much of the merit of verification de- 

ends. But, in maturer age, it appears he found that greater latitude 
might be allowed. In the third line of the Evlay on Man the paule follows 
the fecond fyllable: in the fourth it is after the feventlr: in the feventh line 
it occurs again after the fecond fyllable ; and in the eighth it follows the 
third. Nor, as we may herealier fee, is it confined, by Pope’s own prac- 
tice, or by that of the beit of our other poets, even to thele additional titua- 
tions.” 


This is certainly very juft, and the paufe may take place even im- 
mediately after the firft {yilable or before the lait, as in Pope’s Temple 
of Fame, 

« Amphion there the loud creating lyre 
Strikes—and behold a fudden Thebes alpire.” 


and in Milton’s Paradiie Loft, 


«é 


—Brandifhing his fatal dart, 
Made to dettroy, | fled, and cried out—death.” 





But in both thefe inftances there is a fecond paufe after the fourth 
fyllable. 

The author now proceeds to give an account of the articulation, 
orthography, quantity, and accent of the Greek and Latin languages ; 
and he is at fome pains to confute the generally received opinion, that 
the ancients had powers of execution and perception with regard to 
fpeech, that are unknown to the moderns. On this fubjeét we lay 
the following extract before our readers : 


“ But a faQ, tranfmitted to us on the high authority of Cicero, has been 
contidered by fome as clearly indicating, that the common pronunciation of 
ancient Rome, as well as that of Greece, was firiétly and properly mufical ; 
and, however {trange and even ridiculous if may appear to us, that the Ro- 
man orators certainly {poke from the rofira to the ailembled people in regu- 
lar recitative. For Caius Gracchus, as that greate(t of thofe orators relates, 
uled to be attended in the forum bya flave, with a flute or pitch-pipe, whole 
office was to give the tone by which, in addrefling the multitude, he flould 
modulate his voice. Certainly fuch an attendant would make an awkward 
figure, might order allow his appearance, in our houfes of parliament, or 
courts of juliive; and the ridicule of the thing could not fail to overbear its 
ule. But would it not probably have been fo allo in the fenate-houle at 

Rome? Even in the forum the practice appears to have been peculiar to 

one popular orator; or, at leaft, not ventured upon bY his (ucceilors in more 
polithed times. Yet, if an orator in the Roman forum, furrounded and 
fhielded by his partizans, might have recourie to it, and find it advanta- 
geous for preparing his voice to addrefs thronging thoufands in the open 
_ air, is it clear that it might not alfo be ufefully adopted by a candidate for 
popular favour, {peaking from a fcaffold in Palace-yard, or from the huftings 
in 
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in Covent-garden? There have indeed been inftances in the Houfe of Com. 
mons, which may be remembered by many, of a fine deep manly voice, 
which has been univerfally pleating, while kept within bounds, but when 
urged by paflion to itrain for impretlion, has rifen to what in mufical phrafe 
might be called a feigned voice, {queaking, harfh, and offenfive. Poflib! 
thofe who have obferved fuch circumfiances may be inclined to think that, 
even in the Houfe of Commons, could it be fo ufed as to be heard only by 
‘the orator himfelf and thole on the fame bench, a pitch-pipe might be fone- 
times advantageous. : 

« It can {carcely be worth while to notice the ftory of the Athenian herb- 
woman and the philofopher from an olian colony, who valued himlelf 
upon having acquired the fine Attic pronunciation. Is there a cockney, 
or a welt-country herb-woman in Covent-garden, who would not at once 
diftinguith an Iruth, or a Scottifh, or a Yorkthire philofopher by his accent ?” 


The truth is, if the pronunciation of the ancient orators was fe- 
gulated by mufical cadence, and the Greek accents, as many have 
fuppofed were only marks of mufical tones, the nobleft language that 
ever exilted would be deprived of the ftrongeft powers of conviction 
and perfuafion, What would be the effect of the forrows of a Con- 
ftance and a Belvidera, if fung by the melodious voice of a Billing- 
ton, inftead of recited with impaflioned tones of a Siddons ; or what 
effect would the oratory of a Pitt ora Fox have on the Huule of 
Commons, if they delivered their arzuments in recitative. 

Of the ftrong effect accent has, independently of quantity, to pro- 


duce the melody of Latin verfe, Mr. Mitford brings the following 
convincing and unanfwerable proefs : 


«« It may be worth while to obferve how {crupuloufly, how importunate- 
ly, a juft accentuation of Latin verfe is demanded by our {cholars : nor may 
it, for thofe who have given any attention to the di{putes about accent and 
quantity, be unamufing to fee how widely the accentuation, univerfally de- 
manded, is at variance with the notion that the acute or firong accent is a 
long quantity, or Makes a long quantity, or necefiarily corncipes with a 
jong quantity. In Latin hexameter verfe the modern ear requires that the 
acute or firong accent be confined ftrictly, in the fifth and fixth feet, to the 


firit fyllable, and is much dilturbed to find it in any other fituation, Ob- 
ferve the following : 


« Kole, namque tibi divum pater atque hominum rex. 
. JEN. 1. 69. 
« Exfultantque zftu latices; furit intus aque vis. 
vil. 464. 
« Confilium, et feve nutu Junonis eunt res. 
vii. 592. 
“ Que vigilanda viris ; vel eam ruit imbriferum ver. 
Georg. i. 315. 

“ Thefe, though Virgil wrote them, the modern ear has difficulty to ac- 
knowlede for hexameter verlfes, on account of the diflocation (may we call 
it) of the accent in the fifth and fixth feet. A modern writer of Latin poetry 
would hardly dare to offer fuch. I remember meeting fomewhere with 4 
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fional deviation from this its rule, as in 
« Quam jocus circumvolat et cupido.” 


= criticifm on Horace’s hexameters, in which it was boldly faid that a modern i 
., fchoolboy fhould be whipped for writing veries of fuch flovenly want of a! 
n harmony. Ye! how diflerent the feelings of the fame perfons for the fame u 
e antient mea ures in the Sapphic! There the modern ear cannot bear the i 
y firong accent on the long iyllable of the dactyl, where it frequently occurs ar 
; in Greek” verie, but righ dly requires it on the firit of the thort fyllables, d 
y where, to our great gratification, in Horace we almoft conftantly find it. $ 
- The modern ear will hardly pardon even the numerofus Horatius an occa- p 
s 
i 
z 
x 
; 


From fuch lines as thofe above quoted fiom Virgil, and many 
more fuch that might be quoted from Horace, too many of our pocts 
are apt to think it 1s allowable to infert verfes with a faulty accentua- 
tion, to produce ftriking effet, and fometimes even for the fake of va- 
riety ; of this there are but too many inftances in Milton, However 
much a peculiar arrangement of the accents might be agrecable to the 
ear in Latin verie, whatever deviation the poet might occafionally, 
make from that arrangement In particular | lines, ycta S quantity was 
the fole efficient of ancient verfification, while that was not violated, 
the effintial chara@tcr of it remained; but an Englith verfe, whofe 
fole efficient is accent, ceafes to be fo when there is a grofs violation 
of the allowed rules of accentuation, that beirg equivalent with a 
alfe quantity in Greek and Latin. Such a line as, 
«« Shoots invifible virtue even to the deep,” 


notwithftanding the authority of Milton, is not only profe, but very 
harth profe. | 

It is impoffible that the accentual cadence, which we generally find 
in the lines of Virgil, and almoft always in thofe of Ovid, as well as 
in the fapphics of otdei can be merely accidental, efpecially as we 
have the authority of Quintilian, that our rules of Latin accentuation 
are correct. But the cafe is widely different in Greek, if we read ac- 
cording to the Greek accentual marks, of whofe antiquity* and au- 
thority Dr. Fofter has removed all doubt, we can find no cadence at 
all. But before Mr. Mitford proceeds to examine this circumftance, 
he inveftigates the ancient pronunciation of the Greek vowels and 
confonants, from what is faid on that fubject in the valuable treatife 
of Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus ; and comparing this with the modern 
Greek pronunciation, he fhews that the attention is by no means fo 
effential as has generally been fuppofed, 

This pronunciation was brought into weftern Europe by the learned 
Greeks, who migrated after the downfal of the eaftern empire, and 
the capture of Conftantinople by the Turks, and was adopted by our . 
Univerfities till the celebrated controverfy between Bifhop Gardiner 
and Sir John Cheke, which is thus related by Mr. Mitford. 
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* We learn. from that curious collection of letters which paffed between 
John Cheke, profeflor of Greek in the Univerfity of Cambridge, and Ste. 
phen Gardiner, bifhop of Winchelter, and chancellor of the Univertfity, 
that, to their time, the common pronunciation of the Greek language there, 
and indeed throughout Europe, as near as foreign voices could retain and 
tranfmit it, was the fame which had been taught by the Greeks themielves, 
and the fame nearly as that of the be{t educated of Contiantinople and 
Athens at the prefent day. ‘This pronunciation, which Cheke defired to 
alter, the Bithop defired to prelerve ; and it feems as if innovation was fa- 
voured by the zealous partizans of the Proteftant caufe, becaufe it was op- 
poled by a Popith bifhop; as the correction of the calendar was refuled 
throughout Proteitant Europe, becaufe the truth was firil brought forward 
under authority of the fee of Rume. In the Bifhdp’s letters we find much 
dignity, with a juft politenefs and moderation in exerting his authority to 
maintain the eftablithed practice. In the Profetfor’s letters there is conti- 
derable eloquence, but much petulance, and no found argument to recom- 
mend the innovation for which he was intemperately earneft. But the 
Bithop’s violence in religious matters made him jultly unpopular; and, 
with the downfal of Popery, on the acceflion of Queen Elizabeth, the Pro- 


feflor’s caufe triumphed. Thenceforward, whatever had been preferved of 


the articulation, which Grecian voices had taught, was to be denied to the 
Greek language ; and its letters, and combinations of letters, were to have 
no other feudal than the cuftom of Engliih {peech afligned to thole fuppoied 
the fame, or equivalent letters in Englith orthography.” 


The confufion of long and fhort vowels, occafioned by introducing 
our anomalous pronunciation of them in Latin, has been fhewn in 
the Italian prieft’s obfervations on the beginning of the Aineid. The 
fame confulion now took place in Greek, and in confequence of this 
we vitiate quantity in every verfe we recite, though many boys, who 
have patled through the clafles of Eton, Weftminfter, and Winchel- 
ter, can diftinguith the long and fhort fyllables by their judgment, or 
atdeait by their memory, as well asa Roman or an Athenian. 

Still, however, the pronunciation of Greek, according to the ac- 
centua! marks, was retained and continued in ufe til] the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In a co!lege exercife of Prior’s, on Exodus 
iii. 14. J am that I am, we find this line, 


“ And ‘ Evenxa,’ your God forfooth is found.” 


Where the Englith verfe require the ftrong accent to be on the firft, 
and the fecondary accent on the laft, fyllable of Evens, leaving the 
cfa unaccented, and changing its quantity to the fhorteft vowel- found 
that can form a fyllable; and Gilbert Weft, in a note on his tranfla- 
tion of Pindar, mentions what he calls reading by quantity, as an 
improvement jult introduced at Eton fchool; we fay what be calls 
reading by quantity, for we now read Greek according to Latin ac- 
cent, and though in this mode of reading, as many fhort fyllables are 
accented, and long fyllables unaccented, as in reading by the accen- 
tual marks, yet by following this mode, the ear is pleafed with nearly 
the fame accentual cadence as in Latin verfe, a circumftance — 
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has not been generally confidered fo wonderful as it really feems to 
be. 

The fcanning of an Englifh verfe, if we may ufe the expreffion, is 
only an exaggerated pro.,unciation of the cadence of it; but in fcan- 
ning a Latin verfe, we entirely throw it out of the cadence with which 
we recite it*, and yet the cadence with which we recite it, and which 
is fo very agreeable in the recitation, is produced by the accents pro- 
perly placed according to the beft authoritics, viz. of Quintilian, and 
all the ancient grammarians ; but that the fame cadeice fhould be 
found in reading Greek according to the rules of Latin accentuation, 
feems very furprifing. We have as high authority for the Greek ac- 
cents being as they are marked, as we have for the rules of Latin ac- 
cent; and if there had been any efiential difference between the in- 
fluence of the accents on the pronunciation of the two languages, it 
muft have been noticed by {ome of the writers on the fubject. Sure- 
Jy, if there had been any material difference in the quantity as well as 
the fituation of Greek and Latin accents, Quintilian muft have men- 
tioned it in this place. ** Sed accentus quoque cum rigore quodam 
tum fimilitudine ipfa minus fuaves habemus; (but why?) Quia ulti- 
ma fyllaba nec acuta unquam excitatur nec in flexa circumducitur 
fed in gravem vel duas graves cadit femper. Itaque tanto eft fermo 
Grecus Latino jucundior ut noftri poete quoties dulce carmen effe 
voluerunt illorum id nominibus exornent.” Quint. Inst. Or. 1. 12. 
c. 10. 

The difficulty, however, attending the proper pronunciation of 
Greck verfe {till appears unfurmountable. To pronounce Greek 
verfe according to Latin accent, however agreeable to our ears, after 
fuch authority, cannot be right. And if we read it according to the 
accentual marks, it appears to lofe every character of verfe ; and who 
will be bold enough to follow Dr. Warner and Mckerke, and read it 
as itis fcanned? To ufe Mr. Mitford’s very expreflive words: ‘* Un- 
fortunately to deteét what is out of order in a gomplex piece of ma- 
chinery, and to repair it completely and reftore every motion, are two 
very different affairs. But between thefe two there are other points, 
to fliew what the form of the machine was in its perfect ftate, and 
what its motions fhould be, for which I will not avoid the rifk of 
offering the beft help I can.” 

To follow Mr. Mitford at length, through the means he propofes 
for an aproximation to a juft expreffion of the harmony of the Greek 
and Latin languages, would much exceed the bounds of a Review. 
He fuppofes the ccs; and the $i; on the authority of Quintilian and 
Terentianus, to mean deating time;.and which fhall accompany the 


_—— 





* The late Dr. Warner publifhed a treatife to recommend the reading of 
Latin verfe, as it is {canned, the only intent of which feem to have been to 
find a vehicle for the conveyance of a number of ftupidly feditious fenti- 
ments. 2 at 
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recitation of the verfe, marking the metrical cadence. Yet, diffi- 
cult as this is'to the moderns, this difficulty is very much increafed, b 
the neceffity of marking the accents on the proper fyllable, while the 
ftroke indicating the cadence falls on other fyllables. 


* But from the habit of the modern ear to pay deference to accent as the 
mark of cadence, accent being itfelf the time-beater of modern poetry, a 
perplexity arifes, of a moit teazing kind, till habit may have overcome it. 
‘The ditliculty has a near analogy to that of the children’s trick of tapping 
with one hand while they rub with the other. Though each action is {o 
ealy by itfelf, with either or with both hands, yet, in firft attempting the 
two together, each hand is fo difturbed by the contrary motion of the other, 
as to be unable to efle& its own intended motion.” 


To put this in pradtice, we confefs ourfelves quite unequal ; but if 
it really be as Mr. Mitford fuppofes, ancient poetry muft have been 
much more allied to mufic than modern poetry; it muft have been 
impoffible either to compofe or recite ancient verfe without having a 
good mufical ear, which is fo far from being the cafe with regard to 
modern, or at leaft Englith, verfe, that Pope, che melody of whofe 
verfe is proverbial, is known to have had no ear for mufic; and per- 
fons who ting well feldom recite well; and a gentleman well known, 
whofe powers of reciting verfe are fuperior to any we have ever wit- 
nefled, is not able to hum the commoneft tune. 

From all we can colleé&t on the fubject, it does appear that ancient 
verfe approached nearer to the cadence of finging than that of ours 
does. We find the term of finging applied, not to lyric poetry only, 
but to epopce alfo, as appears irom the frit line both of the Iliad and 
the AZneid 5 and which we have very improperly adopted in our nar- 
rative poetry. As the union, therefore, of poetry and mufic was 
much clofer among the ancients, may we not reafonably fuppofe that 
they met half way? that their verfe was more congenial with mufi- 
cal melody, and their mufical melody more regulated by metrical and 
accentual cadence than ours. 

Even in our own mufic Mr. Mitford juftly obferves, that verfe of 
the heroic or dramatic cadence, where accent falls on every other 
fyilable, and which thofe who are fond of calling modern things by 
ancient names, term Jambic agrees beft with common tune, while our 
other meafure, where the accent falls on every third fyllable, and 
which is fometimes called anapzxftic, coincides beft with triple time, 
and this coincidence is generally found in our oldeft and moft fimple 
fongs; and, to quote the words of the author, ‘* the oldeft literary 
compofitions among all nations are found to be fongs, in which a 
meatured flow of language has been accompanied by a fimilarly mea- 
fured mufical melody. Profe is adverfe to connection with mufic; 
and if in modern times profe has been fet to mufic by Handel with 
the higheft fuccefs, it has been through ingenious ufe of the modern 
licence to affign any length of note, and any number of notes, to any 
fyllable,” 
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Mr. Mitford proceeds now to examine the verfification of the Spa- 
nith, Italian, French, and modern Greek, which he clearly proves to 
be accentual, except the French, which has no accent, and depends 
entirely on the number of fyllables, the rhyme, and the paufe, he then 
adverts to the effect of the Scottifh accent on the pronunciation of 
Englifh, and gives the following ludicrous account of what happened 
in confequence of it in one of our legiflative aflemblies : 


“ A Scottifh member, more remarkable for a powerful eloquence, than 
for pure Englith pronunciation, in the courfe ofa {peech faid, ‘ I will not 
give my fupport to a cabal; I will give my tupport to adminiiiration.’ 
This declaration, the part he meant to take having been before dubious, 
produced a marked fentation, with a cry of ¢ hear, hear,’ which excited the 
curiofity of a member juft then entering. Turning to old Pearfon the door- 
keeper, who happened to be at his elbow, within the door, he aiked what 
the {peaking member had faid? ¢ I donot know,’ an{wered Pearfon, ‘ what 
he has been talking about; only I juft heard him fay he would giye a ball 
and a fupper to adminiitration.” This ftrange perverfion of the words, as 
jocular as it may appear, the old man made without any purpole of either 
joke or perverfion ; mifled entirely by the learned member’s Scottifh pro- 
nunciation of the words taéal and support, with a long vowel in the fecond 
fyllable of the former, as in the words 4a// and daw/, and the firong accent 
on the firft fyllable of the latter, as in the word su/fer.”’ 


To give our general opinion of the work, we do not hefitate to fay 
that among the many treatifes that have been written, and the hypo- 
thefes that have been formed on this complicated fubject, we have 
never read one where it has been treated fo clearly and fo naturally ; 
and if it does not in every inftance bring entire conviction to us, in 
moft cafes we are forced to affent to the argument of the author, un- 
lefs we can believe that the eye, and not the car, is the proper judge 
of the pronunciation of language. 

The ftyle is in general fimple and elegant, and to bring forth trivial 
defects in a work of this kind would be hypercritical. But to the 
following etymology of the word poetry in a note we cannot aflent: 
*¢ Poetry, Tori, means a made and ftudied arrangement, a manu- 
facture of words ; Profe, Te Acé;, a walking difcourfe, as if in oppo- 
fition to the meafured and ftudied movements of dance.” For Arif- 
tot!e exprefsly fays, and we muft allow him in this cafe to be a com- 
petent judge, that the charaéter of poet is rather derived from the 
compolition of the fable than the verfe. Torii, therefore, does not 
mean a made and ftudied arrangement, a manufacture of words ; but 
the creative faculty of the poet or maker, fhewn in the manufacture 
and arrangement of the circumftances of his fable, and to all writers 
of didaétic verfe, the fagyrite refufes the appellation of poet. 
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Remarks on Dr. Kipling, and Reply to the Remarks. 
| (Concluded from p. 19.) 


O the luminous affertion of Univerfal Redemption in our XX XIQ 
Article, Dr. Kipling oppofes the following expreffions of Cal- 
vin: in a morte eterna non multos eripit—inundum in fuo interitu, 
cui deftinatus eft, relinquit.” (Inft. II]. 22-7.) | “* Pauci’ ergo ele ai 
funt ex magno vocatorum numero.” (Init. II]. 24-8. Thefe are 
only a (mall ipecimen of the innumerable patiages in which Calvin 
confines the efficacy of our Saviour’s fatisfaction to a very fmall num- 
ber of the human race. Of the former quotation Academicus gives 
only the firft fix words, fupprefling the others, on which the whole 
weight of the Dean’s argument is founded. What he gives, he fays, 
however, ‘‘ appearsto him perfectly confiftent with the Article. For 
though it is true that Chrift’s death is a pertect propitiation for all 
the fins of the whole world, does it follow that all, or even the greater 
part, are actually faved from eterna! death, or that any are faved ex- 
cept believers?” (P. 16.) We mutt here take the liberty bluntly to 
odferve, that Academicus is guilty at once of prevarication, and of in- 
tentionally fhifting the queition. Academicus under an ambiguous 
exprefiion, means only what a candid Calvinift would have faid, that 
the death of Chrift was of value fuffizient to have been a propitiation, 
if God had fo pleafed, for the fins of the while world. The inquiry 
which he {tarts is nothing to the purpofe, For the point in difpute is 
not whether few or many fhall be faved, and whether any fhall be 
faved except believers; but whether all have it in their power to be 
faved, or whether all are redeemed in fuch a fenfe as that their actual 
falvation depends upon themfelves. Academicus dares not acknow- 
Jedge that they are. 

With regard to the fecond of the above quotations, Academicus 
afks, ** Was not the Dean aware that thefe are the very words of 
Chrift, ‘ Many are called, but few chofen.’ Yet he thinks them 
repugnant to our XX XIft Article.” (Ibid.) This, as we have already 
feen, is a favourite mode of reafoning with our author; who, when 
he finds that he can do nothing better, takes for granted the very point 
in debate. We, therefore, anfwer him inthe words of Academicus 
junior, which will always bea proper reply to this argument, whenf{o- 
ever, and by whomfoever it is advanced. 


“ Unlefs Je‘us thought, as Calvin did, that his heavenly Father ele@ed, 
before the world began, only a few individuals, and thoie abfolutely, uncon- 
ditionally, and without any refpect whatever to their behaviour in this lise, 
mofi ailuredly, Sir, he and Calvin {poke of elections, in thole two pailages, 
totally diftinct from one another. My friend, you know, like almoft all our 
commentators, denies that our bleed Saviour ever did utter fuch a fentiment 
as this of Calvin. Wherefore, although the Dean has oppofed to the XX XI 
Article of our church the above inference of Calvin, it does mot follow that 
he has thereby oppofed to itthe above faying of Chrift. Yet to prove that 
this dees follow is the whole drift of your remark,” (Rep. Pp. 70, 71.) 
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¢ It is peculiarly unfortunate,” fays Academicus, ** for the Dean, 
that he cannot prove this article Anti-Calviniftic any other way than 
by afferting thatit is unfcriptural.” (P.16.) If he cannot, he is in- 
deed peculiarly unfortunate ; for he certainly has made no fuch affer- 
tion; and he has likewife Siteinbtad fuch proof in a way very different. 
His argument is this. According to Calvin, the whole human race 
became, by Adam’s fall, a mafs of corrupted and vitiated creatures. 
On account of this corruption and depravity, every de{cendant of 
Adam became a loft, accurfed, and condemned being. From this 
dreadful ftate the elect are delivered ; ; but the reprobates, that is, the 
bulk of mankind, are left in it. ‘* Deus mundum in interitu fuo, cui 
deftinatus eft, relinquit.”” Onthefe reprobates, therefore, the damn- 
ing effects of ORIGINAL SIN * abide forever ;” fo that, if Calvinifm 
be true, the greater part of the human race neither does, nor can, re- 
ceive any benefit from the death of Chrift. But our XXXIft Article 
affirms that ** the offering of Chrift once made is a perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and fatisfaction for ALi the fins of the WHOLE 
WORLD; both ORIGINAL and ACTUAL.” ‘The conclufion is obvi- 
ous. This article we formerly pronounced to be crux Calviniflarum 

Anti- Jac. xv. 13.), and our author’s feeble efforts to reconcile it 
with his fcheme confirm us in our own opinion, On Dr. K.’s argu- 
ment we are not furprized that he has made no remarks ; for it is, in 
truth, invulnerable. 

*¢ ‘That Calvin,” he proceeds, ** was not difpofed to desogate from 
the efficacy of the atonement, may be inferred from his comment on the 
words of the Baptift, ¢ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the fin of the world.” * Nunc vero quod omnibus offertur beneficium, 
anpleati noftrum eft: ut ftatuant finguli, nihil fibi obftare, quo minus 
reconciliationem in Chrifto obtineant, fi modo, duce fide, ad ipfum 
accedant.” (P. 17.) Of all the paffages in Academicus’s pamphlec 
this is,perhaps, the molt difingenuous, fophiftical, and artful. Ob- 
ferve his circumfpection in employing language directly calculated to 
impofe on the reader. ‘* Calvin was not difpofed to derogate frum the 
Picacy of the atonement!” Who fays that he was? He heldit, we 

now, to be perfeétly efficacious for the falvation of hiselect; but the 
queftion is, Did he limit its extent ? If Academicus had intended to 
fay any thing to the purpofe, or to deal fairly by his readers, he mut 
have affirmed that fuch limitation was no eflential pait of Calvin's 
fyitem. But plainly to have made fuch an affirmation was too much 
even for Academicus ; though he evidently wilhes his words to be fo 
con{trued, tafortana’ ely, however, this very comment is, as Dr. 
Kipling’s friend obferves, “* an infuperable proof that Calvin did limit 
the efficacy of Chrift’s atonement in extent, and limit it in a prodigi- 
ous degree. The words ‘ fi modo, duce fide, al tpfum accedant,’ thew 
moft evidently that, in Calvin’s opinion, no perfon whatever can par- 
take of the benefit which is denominated by him © reconciliation in 
Carift,’ who is not under the guidance and*conduéct of faith. But 
that the reprobates of Calvin neither are, mor are permitted to be, un- 
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der this guidance, is manifeft from numberlefs paflages in his Infti- 
tutes.” (Rep. p.75.) Ofthefe paffages the author of the reply con. 
tents himéelf with quoting two, which are full to the purpofe; but as 


we have already given them, in the former part of our ftrictures, we 
fhall not repeat them. It may be proper, however, to point them out, 
that our readers may be enabled to judge of their force. They are 
the firff and fourth of the five quotations with which the firft part of 


’ our remarks are concluded. Indeed all the five bear dire€tly on the 


point ; and we fhall now call the attention of our learned readers to 
the 16th Seé&t. of the 24th Chap. of the 3d Book of the Inftitutes, 
which is inflar omnium, and fets the notions of Calvin on this fubjec 
in the cleareft light. 

Calvin had taken much pains, in the preceding part of the chapter, 
to prove that none but the cle& are capable of falvation. In the 16th 
feEtion he comes to anfwer an objection, which was urged againft his 
doétrine from the general nature of the promifes of God. in order 
that his fentiments may be fully feen, it is neceffary to copy his words 
at length; but the high importance of the extract muft plead our 
excufe 


*« Sed enim (inquies) fi itaef, parum eril fidei promiffionibus Evangelicis, 
que, quum de voluntate Dei tefiantur, eum velle aflerunt quod inviolabili 
ejus decreto adverfetur. Minime vero. Quamlibet enim univerfales {int 
falutis promitfiones, nihil tamen a reproborum  pradettinatione difcrepant ; 
modo in earum effectum mentem dirizgamus. LEfficaces nobis tum demum ete 
promiffiones {cimus, “éi eas fide recifwmus; ubi contra exinanita elt fides, 
fimul abolita eft promiilio, Ka fi eit natura iplarum, videamus jam nun- 
quid inter fe hxe difiideant, quod dicitur ab xterno Deus ordinaffe quos 
amore compleéti, in quos iram exercere velit, et quod falutem omnibus in- 
difgriminatom denunciat. Egatdem dico optime convenire; fic enim promitien- 
di, nihil aliud vult, quam omnibus expolitam eile fuam miicricordiam, qui 
mode cam expetunt atque implovant! QUOD NON ALI1 FACIUNT NISI QUOS 
ILLUMINAVIT. PoORRO ILLUMINAT QUOS PRADESTINAVIT IN SALU- 
trem. His (inquam) confiat certa et inconculla promiflionum veritas, ut 
dici nequeat aliquid effe diflenfionis inter zternam Dei eleétionem, et quod 
fidelibus offert gratie fux tetiimonium. — Sed cur omnes nominat? Nempe 
quo tutius piorum conicientia acquiefcant, dum intelligunt nullam i): pec- 
catoruin differentiam, modo adsit fides: impii autem non caulentur tibi dee(le 
afylum quo fe a peccati fervitute recipiant, dum oblatum fibi ingratitudine 
fud refpuunt. Ergo quum utrifque Dei mifericordia per Evangelium offera- 
tur; fides est, hocest, Det ILLUMINATIO, que inter fios, et impios distinguit, 
xt Evangelii eficaciam illi sentiant, hi vero nullum inde fructum consequantur. 
ILLUMINATLIO QUOQUE IPSA ELECTIONEM Del &TERNAM PRO REGULA 
HABET.” 


This paffage is, unqueftionably, a virtual confeffion, on the part of 
Calvin, that, according to his fyitem of theology, the whole conduct 
of God, in the difpenfation of grace, is an impofition on his creatures. 
It is alfo a moft decifive proof that the above quoted paflage from Cal- 
vin’s commentary on St. John is direcily againft the purpofe for which 
Academicus produced it. We obierve that it has likewife been pro- 

duced 
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d by an author who 's never to be mentioned without profound 

refpeét (See Daubeny’s Vindicia, p. 457.) as ** a ftriking proof of 

He Calvin’s fallibilicy, or contradiction of himfelf.” But the extended ex- 

: tract here given trom the Initirutcs demonttrates ic to be perfectly cons 
fiftent with his general principles. 

“© The Dean,” purfues Acudemicus, ** endeavours to pfove that, 
without reprobation, the doctrine of eleGion cannot ftand.” (P. 17.) 
So, at leaft, thought Calvin, who mult certainly be allowed to have 
ftudied the tubjeét, though {ome of his refractory difciples pretend to 
difpuce his authority. * Ac multi quidem, ac fi invidiam a Deo res 
pelicre vellent, electionem ita fatentur ut negent quenquam repro- 
bari; fed infcice nimis et puesiliter: quando ipfa electio, nift reproba- 
Yioni oppofita, non flaret.” (Init. IIL. 23. 1.) But * the Dean endea- 
vours to prove this.” Endeavours! The Dean has proved it, by an ar- 
gument which all the logic of Academicus will not confute. This 
argument our readers will findin Anti-Jac. Rev. Vol. XVI. p. 60. 
Academicus has certainly fhewn his wifdom by declining the attempt 5 
but he grievoufly compiains of the Dean’s conclufion, that whoever 
believes one of thefe two doctrines cannot difbelieve the other. In 
the whining cant of confcions imp tence, he teils us, that ‘* to affirm 
that every man muft difcern the confequences of every doétrine 
{ which] he maintains, is unreafonable ;” and that ** it is no le{s uns 
candid to charge any one with holding opinions which he exprefsly 
difavows.” (P. 17.) It is obvious, however, that all this muft be ad- 
mitted with fome limitations. If the confequences of a principle are 
tarly fhewn to be, at once, untenable and unavoidable, the principle 
it(clf will inftantly be renounced by every honeft man. Yet fome 
men, of great abilities too, have been known to refift even mathemati- 
cal demontftration. Let our Calvinitts prove, inftead of ailerting, that 
Calviniftic election has no neceflary connection with Calvinittic re- 
probation, and that conneétion fhall no longer be urged againft 
them. Nay, let them only point out the fallacy of Dr. Kipling's ar- 
gunent, and it fhall be allowed that, on this ground at lealt, the vic- 
tory is their own. 

The Remarker cenfures his friend, Mr. Overton, whom yet he com- 
pliments as ** a valuable writer,” and whom ** he is inclined to place 
in the number of judicious Calvinifts,” (p. 1%.) for talking loofely 
and obfcurely about. ** abfolute decrees, ablotute reprobation,” &e. 
“ The obfcurity,” he fays, ** arifes from the ambiguous fenfe of the 
word abfolute.” (P. 17.) He then kindly explains to us fome of the fenfes 
in which it is taken. ** Sometimes, by ‘ abfolyte decrees’ are un'er- 
ftood decrees founded upon the fovereign will of Go!, independently of 
any forefeen merit or demerit in the objects to which they rclate. In 
this fenfe,” he adds, ** I conceive that Mr. Overton does not difavow 
abio'ure decrees.” (P. 18.) In what fenfe Mr. Overion difavowsg 
them we fhall not take upon us to determine ; though we {trongly fuf- 
pect that his difavowal of them in any fenfe was intended merely to 
avoid the odium of an ugly word, which, both in divinity and in poli- 
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tics, has, for 4 yery confiderable period, been, in this kingdom, ex. 


tremely unpopular. If, however, he meant to be underftood as dif. § 


claiming Calvin’s notion of decrees, his affertion, we think, will not 
obtain much credit; for his who'e book, from beginning to end, is 
direct!y in oppofition to it. ** But from the manner,” fays our au. 
thor, ** in which abfolute decrees are frequently explained, it would 
follow that one clafs of men may repent, believe, and obey ; and yet 
perith, becaufe they are nut elected: while others may live impeni- 
tent, unbelieving, and difobedient, and neverthelefs be faved ; becaufe 
they are of the number of the elect.” If thofe who thus explain ab- 
folute decrees apply their explanation to Calvin’s decrees, it is evident 
that they cither exprefs themfelves inaccurately, or do not comprehend 
his fyftem. For Calvin, we have feen, is perfectly confiftent. Ac- 
cording to him, thofe who are not elected cari never repent, believe, 
and obey ; while thofe who are, can never live impenitent, unbeliev- 
ing, and difobediewt, Laftly, ** Abfolute decrees are fometimes ex- 
plained,” our author fays, ‘ as if ~~ were arbitrary, and not founded 
in perfect wifdom and holinefs.” In the two laft fenfes, he avers, 
they are difclaimed by Mr. Overton and all judicious Calvinifts. If 
we underitand Academicus rightly, he does not difclaim Calvin’s de- 
crees : he mutt therefore think thefe decrees not arbitrary, but found- 
ed in perfect wi/dom and holine/s, We wonder that he did not add 
Justice, veracity, and mercy. It would, indeed, we think be doing his 
caufe eflential fervice te fhew how perfeCily and plainly decrees, the 
like to which would render a human being to al] future ages infamous 
and execrable, are in harmony with every moral attribute of Gop; 
and we, therefore, advife him to undertake it. It is an exercife on 
which ail his ingenuity may beemployed. In attempting it, Calvin 
himfelf, it is tue, bas egregioufly failed; but Academicus, we doubt 
not, may be more fuccetsful,. 

We are now arrived at the 3d Chapter of the Remarks, which con- 
fiders the arguments urged by Dr. Kipling, from the liturgy of our 
church, with a view to fhew that fhe is not Calviniftic. The firft of 
thefe is derived from the declaration in the abfolution, that ** Almighty 
God defireth not the death of a finner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickednefs and live.” ‘Tothis declaration “ the Dean oppo- 
fes,” fays our author, ** thefe words of Calvin, * impios deftinato 
€reatos ut perireat: which the Dean underftands as if the ultimate end 
for which they were created was their damnation ; a notion not main- 
tained by Calvin.” (P. +9 ) The Dean, however, has oppofed to the 
words in the abfolution no fewer than ten extras from Calvin, every 
one of them a libel} on Almighty God, and in total oppofition to the 
declaration of our Church. But what can Academicus mean by faying 
that the notion juft mentioned is not maintained by Calvin? Can that 
notion be more diftinétlyexprefled than in the very words which he him- 
felf hus quoted, and of which the literal tranflation is, ‘* The wicked are 
defignedly created for perdition?” Perhaps he intends only to affirm 
thet the ultimate end for which the reprobate were created was not ~" 
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. be damned, but /y their damnation to glorify Ged. For this he has cer- Be 
tainly the authority of Calvin. ‘* Nafcuntur ab utero cert morti de- h 
vari gui uo exitio ipfius nomen glorificent. (Inft. II]. 23.6.) Sufcitati 
funt ad gloriam jus {ud damaatione illustrandam.” (III. 24. 14.) Cal- 
vin, {peaking of the fall of man, fays, ** Lapfus eft primus homo, quia 
) Dominus ita expedire cenfuerat: cur cenfuerit nos latet. Certum ta- 
men eft non alitercenfuifle, nifi quia videbat mominis fui gloriam inde 
merita tilustrart. (IIL.23 &.) Headds, with fovereign effrontery, and ; 
, contempt of truth, “ Ubi mentionem gloriz Dei audis idlic justitiam 
cogita;”’ in which fentiment he is faithfully followed by the compilers 
of the Weftmin{ter Confelfion of Faith, who fay that ‘* the reft of 
. mankind God was pleafed to. pals by, and to ordain them to difhonour 
and wrath—TO-rHE PRAISE OF HIS GLORIOUS JUSTICE.” (Cap. iii. 
Sec. 7.) If Acadenicus thinks that this notable diftinCtion can at all 
contribute to the defence of his fyftem, we fhould be forry to deprive 
him of any advantage which may be derived from it. 
But our author, witha view to fhew that the abfolution is net in- 
conliltent with Calvin’s reprobation, afks, ** May not God, for wife 
and good ends though to us perhaps infcrutable, ordain events which, 
in their own nature, are not pleafing to him?” (P. 19.) This, how- 
ever, is merely to deceive his readers: for by Calvin no end of repro- 
| bation is either fuppofed or admitted but the fovereign and incontroul- 
able pleafure of God. ‘** Neque etiam in aliis reprobandis aliud habe- 
mus quam ejus voluntatem.” (Inft.[[L.22. 11.) Academicus illuf- 
trates the fubjecét by the cafe of a commander who employs a detach- 
ment of his army ona fervice which he foretees will be attended with 
their inevitable deftruction. ** He may be juftified by the end which 
he hasin view.” And ** noone,” our author fays, ** would charge 
him with infincerity, for exprefling his regret or exclaiming, I defire 
not their deftruction, but rather that they might be faved.” (P. 19) 
When our Calvinilts are obliged to have recourfe to fuch reafoning, 
they mult be forely prefled: for we have too good an opinion of our 
author’s fagacity to believe, fora moment, that hedid not perceive the 
giaring fallacy of his illuftration. “I’o make the cafes at all parallel, 
the commander mult have previoufly determined to facrifice a part of 
his troops, and that for no other end but to gratify his own cruelty and 
caprice. He muft likewile be imagined to have not on!y the motions 
of his ** forlorn hope,” but thofe of the enemy alfo, in his power ; and 
to have exprefsly contrived and arranged fuch a train of circumftances 
that his deftined victims cannot poflibly efcape. Suppofing all this, 
without which our author’s fimile is nothing to the point, what cha- 
ractcr would fuch a commander deferve, if he {till exclaimed, as Aca- 
demicus would make him, ‘* I defire not the deftruction of thefe men, 
but rather that they might be faved ?” 
Againft his illuftration, ‘* a pleufible objection,” our Remarker 
fays, ** may be advanced, What refemblance can be found between 
the cafe of a commander who facrifices part of his army forthe prefer- | 
vation of the whole, and the Calviniftic fyftem, which reprefents the r 
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Supreme Being as devoting the great mals of mankind to certain perdi 
tion, in order to bring a few fons toglory.”” And he allows that the 
objection would be conclufive, ** if the fact aflumed in it were true; 
that the fole or principal end of the damnation of the reprobate is the 
falvation of theeleét. But,” adds he, ** although it may probably 
be one of the ends defigned by infinite wifdom, we have no auth» rity 
to call it the ultimate end.” (P. 20.) We are fomewhat at a lo/s 
what to make of this paflage. The objection, we conceive, is of our 
author's own ftarting ; for we do not recollect to have feen it before. 
It is certain, indeed, that a general's facrificing a part of his army for 
the prefervation of the remainder (to facrifice a part for the preferva- 
tion of the whole would be rather extraordinary) bears no analogy to 
Calvin’s predeftination, unlefs the damnation of the reprobate be ad- 
Solutely neceffary to the falvation of the ele& ; but we know not by 
whom this opinion is maintained ; nor do we fee on what grounds it 
can be adopted. Academicus fays that the falvation of the ele& is 
probably one of the ends defigned by the damnation of the reprobate, 
We with that he had told us on what this conclufion is founded. 
He does not, however, think the falvation of the elect the ultimate 
end of the damnation of.the reprobate ; and indeed, confiltently with 
Calvin, he cannot: for, according to Calvin, that end is either the 
fovereign will, or the glory of God. But our author reminds us that 
we cannot be fure what influence the difpenfations of God to man 
may have on beings in other worlds. In this we fully agree with 
Academicus : and have always regarded it as a weighty cortideration. 
But if we, like him, were Culvinifts, it would yield us no fatisfaéction. 
That innumerable moral beings in a ftate of probation may poflibly 
be warned and preferved in innocence by the fate of wicked men 
is extremely probable. And this reflection fufficiently vindicatee 
the punifhment of incorrigible offenders who had it in their power to 
have aéted otherwife. But the mifery of wretches, not only fore- 
doomed, by an arbitrary decree, to eternal.torments, but fedulouily 
and fyftematically prepared to be fit victums of wrath, can, according 
to human notions at leait, produce no good effeéts in other fy{tems, 
nor, to fay the truth, ferve any purpofe exc pt to exhibit the Creator 
of the univerfe, in the eyes of all his rational creatures, as a mercilefs, 
cruel, and capricious tyrant.. Sotruly blafphemous is the fyitem of 
Calvin! 

Academicus proceeds to Dr. Kipling’s argument from the prayer of 
St. Chryfofttom. The words on which the argument is built are 
thefe: ** granting us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the 
world to come life everlafting.”” T’his prayer, the Dean contends, 
cannot be defigned for either Calvin’s reprobates or ele&t, becaule a 
reprobate cannot, by prayer, obtain everlafting life, nor an elect, by 
neglecting prayer, lofe it. But, ** if it is decreed that I fhall be faved, 
does it follow,” afks our author, ** that I may be faved without prayer? 
May net the means be necefary for the end, and equally predestingd ™ 
(P.22.) Our readers will obferve that this is an evafion, and 7 a fo- 
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Jution of the Dean’s objection, If the means are predeftined, as Calvin 
contends, they will take place without our giving ourfelves any trou- 
ble aboutthem. We do not remember that Calvin has determixed 
that ic is impofhble for the reprobate to pray; but we are fure that he 
holds their prayers to be of no efficacy. ** This prophane apology 
for fin,” however, our Remarker alleges, may, with as much ap- 
earance Of reafon, and with as little truth, be founded upon God's 
foreknowledge, as upon his decree. If he foreknows that | fhall be 
faved, the "event is certain, and therefore the ufe of means unnecet- 
fary.”’ ([b.) But the cafes are altogether different. God may fore- 
know that [ fhall be faved, though my f.lvation may depend on my 
own proper choice to u‘e or neglect the means, which, according to 
Calvin’s divinity, itis not. He may have decreed that all who per 
form certain conditions fhall be faved ; and he may foreknow that [ 
fhall perform fuch conditions. But Calvinifts reject all conditional 
decrees, and a]! power in man toperform any conditions, Yet it is 
curiqus to fee Acad. micus urging, agai{t what he calls the ** fphif- 
try” of Dr. K’s. reafoning, two paflages of Scripture (Acts xxiii. and 
xxvii.) relative to the conduct of St. Paul, which invincibly eftablith 
the Doctor’s fntiments, and as invincibly fubvert his own, When 
St. Paul was in prifon, ** the Lord {tood by him, and faid, Be of good 
cheer, Paul: for as thou haft teftified of me in Jerufalem, fo muft 
thou bear witnefs alioat Rome.” Yet we find the apoftle, notwith- 
ftanding this aflurance, taking proper precautions to defeat a con{pi- 
racy again{t his life. It was revealed to him that not a man on board 
the {hip in which he was fhould perifh. Yet he tells the centurion 
and the foldiers, ‘¢ Except thefe abide in the fhip, ye cannot be faved.” 
Will it be faid that, without the precautions recorded, the life of St. 
Paul in the one cafe, in the other, that of St. Paul and of the crew, 
would have been preferved, or that the parties concerned had no dif- 
cretionary power to obferve or to neglect thefe precautions? If nei- 
ther can be faid, what can be more evident than that, according to 
Scripture, the decrees of God are fufpended on conditions, which men 
may, or may not, perform as they pleafe. 
In the Colleét tor the gth Sunday after Trinity, we pray that 
** we may fo pals through things temporal, that we polly Je not 
the things eternal.” ‘* But thefe things eternal,” fay Dr. ** the 
ele& of Calvin cannot lofe, and his reprobates can never poficfs.” 
Hence he concludes that this prayer is Anti-Calviniftic, ‘** But it 
is,” fays Academicus, ** perfeétly confiftent with Calvin’s doctrine, 
For though the eleét cannot lofe the inheritance which is ‘ referved 
in heaven for them,’ it is only becaufe they are kept by the power of 
God, through faith, unto falvation. Therefore that they may not 
finally lofe the things eternal, they implore his almighty aid.” (P. 23-) 
Here the doctrines of invincible grace and final perfeverance are di 
retly afferted, Calvinifm cannot fubfift without making man a 
mere machine. ‘T’he good works of the elect are, in no fenfe their 
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own, but wholly and folely the warks of God. Still the queftion ree 
curs, and ever mutt recur, why pray tor that which they cannot lefe? 

From the words inthe Litany, ‘* From everlafting damnation, vood 
Lord, deliver.us,” Dr. K. draws an argument fimilar to the forego- 
ing sha Academicus makes a fimilar reply. He repeats again the 
univerfal folution of every difficulty, as far as thefe difficulties concern 
the eleé&t, ** that the means are neceflary to the end, and equally 
pre edeftined.” (P.23.) With regard to the reprobate, ** the abfur- 
dity,” he fays, ** of fuch a prayer in their mouths turns upon the ua- 
warrantable fuppofition that they know themfelves to be fuch.” It 
might here be afked, how, on Calvin’s principles, fuch a fuppohtion 
is unwarrantable ? If, by the {pecial i!luminations of the Spirit of 
God, the ele& may, and do, know themfelves to be the elect, “why 
may not the reprobate, by the want of fuch iluminations, know 
themfelves to be reprobates ? But whether the ga pace be war- 
rantable or not, it is u'terly falfe that the +bfurdity o! fuch a prayer in 
the mouth of a rep:obate turns on it. The abfurdity is founded on 
that eflential principle of Calvin's fyftem ; that, in the mouth of a4 
reprobate, all ; prayet is ufclefs. 

To the De an’s obfervat ion, that, at leaf every one knoves, accord- 
ing to Calvin, that he is cither ¢ leet or reprobate, however uncertain 
he may be to which of thefe clalles he belongs, Academicus anfwers, 
«* Granted : mutt he, therefore do nothing > No: he would rather 
infer, It [am doomed to perdition, praver can hardly make my con- 
dition worfe. It lam ordained to lite, [ know it muft be in the way 
of hoi fs; therefore T will not negiect prayer, and the other means 
of grace’ | Pp. 23, 24.) 

No clo: rence cou!d paint, in more lively colours, the ridiculous 
comp! lection of Calvin's theo'ogical fyftem, than this p!ain and fimp'e 
language of Acedomicus, Suppofing 2 man to bea firm believer in Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of predeltin ition, hecould never adopt this writer’s reafon- 
ing without abandoning the principles of common fe: fe. Without all 

controverty, the true and right argument, on thefe p rinciples is this, a 
1 am doomed to perdition. prayer cannot make my condition better. 
But, it | am orda ned to tife, I know that prayer and the other means 
ot grace muf follow, for the means are equally predeftined with the 


end.” It may be wo: th our while to fee how Calvin himfelf g gets over 
this very fame objection, 


“ Hoe quoqgu. "he fays, “ ad evertendam predeftinationem exagitant, 
quod, ipla ttante, cone idat omnis folicitudo, et bene agendi ftudium. Quis 
enmandrt, inquinnt, @iernoetimmutabili Dei decreto fibi fixam e'ie aut vitam 
ait mortem, quin protiaus in mentem veniat; nibilintereile quomodo fe gerat : 
qua ido {uo opere nihil impedin aut promoveri queat Dei pradetiinatio ?¢ Ita 
omnes projicicat fe, et deploratum mmorcem, quocunque libido tulerit, pra- 
cipites ibunt, Et ‘ane non univerfum mentiuntur. Sant enim plerique, 
perci, qa: predefitnationis do@rinam impuris ifiis blafphemiis con'purcant, 
atqie hoc eGam obtentu admonitiones et objurgationes quaflibet eludunt, 
Seit Deus quid de nobis agere femel ftatuerit. 87 salutem decrevit, adducet 
nos ad ean (uo tcwpere; & mortem deftinavit, frufira contra tenderemus !’ 
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To this “ foedus porcorum gruniuitus,” as he calls it, he anfwers: “ Si elec” 
tionis fcopus eft via tanétimonii, magis ad eam alicrter meditandam ex” 
pergelacere et ttimulare nos debet, quam ad defdia pia@iextim valere’ 
Quantopere enim hac inter le dilhiderit, a bene agende Ce afte, Gui clieétio 
ad falutem futhciat, et ele “Oni pro OltumM ele finem utin boi oruln ow uin 
incumbamus? Face Jacutergo eyumod: ‘acregti, qua totum electionis ordi 
nem perperam livestunt, Quod autem bla ifhemsias i noius extendunt, dum eum 
gui sit a Deo reps ob (tus, pe? Aiur un ofperam dicunt, si innocentid ef provitaie Vile se 
ells ay wrobare studeat 3 1 ¢0 vero impudentissiae mendactt Convr cane Unne 
ENIM TALE STUDIUM ORI&1I POSSIT, NIST EX ELECTIONE? Nam, gure 
cunque sunt @x refs) oborum numero, UT SUNT VASA IN CONTUMELIAM FoR} 
MATA, i/@ non cestnunt pei petuis flagi:tts tam Dui m se provocare, et evidentibus 
signts CONFIRMAKE QUOD JAM 1N SE LarUM ESit Det juUptcium: TAN- 
) 


TUM ABEST UT CUM IP$0 FRUSTRA CONTENDANT.” (init. ILt. 23. 12.) 


Our readers, we think, mu‘t adin re the ingenuity difp'ayed in this 
peilaze; wnich, while tt pretends to remove a molt for: i able, and, 
indeed, an infurmountable objection, concludes by leaving the cbjec- 
tion itfif in irs utm ft f ree, and not omy asmits, but boldiy incul- 
cates the very principle on which it 1s tounded. "he whole import 
of the anfwer, they wil! ovferve, is ths: That the reprobate are ne- 
ceflituted, by God’s decree, to co-operate with him in bringing about 
ther own damnation, 

On reviewing Dr. K’s. pamphlet, we faid: Mathematical de- 
monitratio., ifelf isnot clearer than th.t on Calvin's prince ples of 
predeftination, all prayer, for fpiritual bleffiugs at lealt, is abfurd and 
ridiculous.” (Vol. XVI. p. 62.) With what proprie:y, for initance, 
can the petitian in the benediction, ** The grace of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift,” &c. be offered up for a conyregation of which, accerdius ta 
Calvin, fou: fifths are probably repro. ates? Academ cus anfwers ia 
the words of Auguitine, ** Quia nefe mus quis ad predcitinatorum 
numerum pertineat, vel non periineat, fic nos affici debet, ut omnes 
velimus falvos fieri.”” But this is, in reality, no anfwer at all: for, 
though, in any congregration, we do not kiow what ini viduals are 
reprovates, we are perfedtly certain that, i) any ‘uch there be, our 
prayers can be of no advantage to them. ~— According ‘o Calvin’s pring 
ciples, therefore, the benediction fhould run thus: ‘ The grace of 
our Lord, &c. be with all of us who are not reprobates.”” Yet even 
then the petition would be nonfenfe, becaufe, as we muft ever r- peat, 
why fhou'd men pray fo. what they cannot loie ? So demonftiable is 
it, that, on Calvin's principles, prayer, in whatever light confideied, is 
abfolucely abfurd. 

But, repeats Academicus. if there be any force in the foregoing ar- 
gument, it will apply equally againft Gol’s prefcience as avaintt his 
decrees. ‘¢ With what propriety can this lame petition be offered 
up, univerfally, for a congregation, in which, probably, there 
are many individuals concernnng whom God forefees tat they will 
be finally impenitent ?”’ (P. 24.) Ths, however, is mere fophiftry, 
The propriety and reafonablenefs of prayer depend, in no degree, on 
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God's forefeeing who fhali be happy and miferable at laft, but on the 
fuppofition that men are free moral agents, who, wth the promifed 
affitlance of divine grace to thofe yatk it, have it in their power to 
repent and be fave’, very individual muit neceilarily die either pe- 
nitent or impenitent, Which of the two thall, in any particular 

cafe, be the eveat, God nisy torefee, and man may, in many int. Mees, 
conjecture. But neither God's foreknowledge, nor men’s conjec- 
tures, is the caufe of the events taking place. Th s circumftance to- 
tally deftroys the analogy which Academicus would etizblith berween 
predeftination and prefcience. {ff man hinf lf be the caufe of his 
deftiny, prayer is reafonable even for thofe whom God forefees that 
they will die impenitent, Put to pray hat thote may repent and be 
faved whom Gou has inevocably decreed to be damned, is equally ab- 


furd and i impious. Suppofing repentance in every man’s power, if 


the finally impenitent had chofen to repent, their repentance would 
have been forefeen by God: Sut God cannot forefee that thofe will 
repent, whom he has determined to ex: lude from rm pentance. 

In the Colles for Ach-Wednefday and Good. Friday, God is faid 
“* to hate nothing that he hee made.” Calvin fays, “ ‘reprob: % Deo 
exofos effe.” (Init. III. 24. 16.) But, argues our author, © there is 


the fame apparent contrad Aion between our Liturey and thefe words 


in the Pfalms: ¢ Thou /asef all them that work wickednefs.’ And 
the fo'ution is, that the reprobate are odious to God, not as being 
made, or even as being reprobate ; but becaufe they are workers of 
wickednef{s: not becau'e of God’s decree, but man’s tranfgreflion.” 
(P. 25.) ‘Be it fo, fince it plea! es \eademicus. But it may not be 
amifs to fee by what means thefe reprobates become workers of wick- 
ednefs. 


ee Sep, Mme excecare dicitur Deus et indurare reprobos, eorum pe ie 
fere, tnclinare, mipteats re. Id quale ert, wequaquam explicatur, fi contug 
tar ad prascicttiam aut fromissionem Nos ergo duplici ratione relpondcemu 
id fier. $. quidem qut um, ‘ublaio ejus lumine, nihil q am caligo et ca@citas 
fupertit ; quum, ablato e jus Spiritu, corda nolira im lapides obdureicant 5 
quum, ¢ infe ¢ iI ie dire. ‘tone, In ob tiqu itatem conterqueantur ; rite exca- 
care, indurare, melmare doctiur, @UIBUS FACULTATEM VIDENDI, PARYND!, 
RECTE EXT QUPNDI APINIT. Secunda ratio, qua multe prop ius aceedit a i 
verborum proprietat.m, quod AD EXEQUENDA SUA JUDICIA PER MINI 
TRUM IR. SUA SATANAM, ET CONSILIA EORUM DESTINAT QUO VISUM 
BST, BT VOLUNTATLS EXCEPAL, ET CONATUS FIRMAT (Init. II. 4. 3) 


Calvin, in the frft feGion of this choprter, tclls us, “ Quos Spiritus 
fu regimine oon dignatur Dominus, ros AD SATAN-E ACTIONEM 
JUSTO JUDICIO ABLEGAT;” and he adopts trom Auguttine a very 
curious tim Ic, in which the }uman will is compared to a horle, God 
and the Devil being the riders. The pallas e we could with +o in- 
fert, as it wou'd nat fail we think. to turnifh our readers with high 
amufement ; but wecannct afford room for it. We muft, however, 
Fit leavé to afk Academicus, what « /pinio: ihe torms of a being, who 

sft {educes, or rather, forces other beings into wickednefs, and then 
hates 
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hates and damns them for that very wickednefs of which he himfelf 
is the caufe ? 7 
Tris objected againtt Calvin,” fays our Author, in p. 65, %* that 
he reprefents the condition of every ele& hereafter, as not depending 
upon, nor a reward ot his behaviour here.’’ That he does fo repre- 
fent ic, we think is evident tom the following affertion: “ Falfum 
eft Deum, prout unumquemque gratia {ud dignum vel indignum praevidet, 
ita vel eligere velreprabure.” (Comment. on Rom. xii. 2.) Academi- 
cus, however, fuppofes the Dean’s accufation founded on this expref- 
fion: ‘* Ahos fua induftria falutem acquirere, quam fola cle&tio get~ 
cis confert, plus quam infulfe dicetur ;” and he thas explains it. 
«* Al that Calvin contends for, itn the'e words, is, thatthe caule of 
falvation, antecedent to all good works, is God’s gratuitous mercy 3 
and that no man, by his own natural efforts, can attain to falvation,”” 
But, tn this explanation, Academicus is, to ufe his own phrafeology, 
peculiarly unfortinate. He ether does not underftand the paflage 
from which thete words are taken, or he wiltully mifreprefents it. 
lor, in that pailage, Colvin ts not ipeaking of the | gratuitous mercy of 
God as the primary efhcient caute of falvation in general, but of the 
decree of eleétion, asthe only caufe which makes the cle& to differ 
from the reprobate. His object is to prove, what many of his dege- 
nerate ditciple s pret nd todeny, that ele@tion cannot ftand without re- 
probation : and his proof is demonftrative. “ Dicitur fegregare Deus 
ga s adoptat in falutem: fortuit® alios adipifei, vel fua induftria ac- 
quirere, quod SOLA ELECTIO paucis confert, plus quam infulfe dice- 
tur, Ou S Crgpo Deus pr. eterit, reprobat, ~ Oc. (Inft. Ill. 22 1. ) 
The whole ftrefs of Calvin's argument refts on ‘sa fuppofition (the 
truth of which is here taken for granted) that the decree of God is the 


fole caute of the falvation of the eleé?; and that, both with regard to 


the elect and to the reprobate, character or behaviour is totally ex- 
cluded. 

D>. Kip ling, after having, from many quotations extracted cut of 
Calvin’s writings, inferred that, accord: ing to Calvin’s principles, no 
man is a free agent and sccownteble for his actions, adds, ** So that 
Calvinifm juperfedes a futureday of account, fuchas is defcribed in Rev, 
XX. 12, 13, anda future ftate of retribution.” For proof of this, he 
refers to Inft. II. cap. xvi. 17, 18, and to ITI. cap. xviii. 1, 2, where 
Calvin, he fays, though he does not deny that Chrift will come to 

judgment, yetdoes deny that * Att men fhall Give Accounr for 
he n works.” Butin the Athanafian creed this is expreisly af- 
firmed, and,in the VIII[th Article, that creed is pronounced ortho- 
dox. Hence the Dean concludes that both the Article and the Creed 
are Anti-Calviniltic. 

The manner in which this argument of the Dean is ftated and an- 
fwered by Academicus we thall now exhibit in hisown words, which 
divide themfelves into five diftinct propofitions, 1. ‘* We are told that 
Calvin affirms, that no man is accountable for his actions, but that all 
men are mere machines.” 2. ** But the truth is, that he alw ays repre- 
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fents men as accountable.” 3. “« He fays exprefsly, IIT. 24. 12. € Af. 
ferimus nullos perire immerentes.” 4. ** Even the reprobate, ac. 
cording to him, ¢ male voluntate ag't, non coactione.” II. 4.7. 5. 
** And again, ‘ Ne audeat quifquamn fic negare voluntatis arbitrium, 
ut velit excufare peccatum.’ [f. 2. 8.” Thefe five propofitions are 
very minutely examined by the very ingenious Author of the * Reply.” 
dn every one of the five there is, he all leges, 3 deviation from truth; 
and we conceive that he has tully fubftantiated his allegation. 

1. With regard to the firit, which pretends to ttate what Dr. Kip- 
ling has affe tted, his triead fays that itis ami ifrepre fentation ; for aa 
the Dean o Peterborough has not told us that Calvin affirms no man 
to be sonsiciinhle for his actions. He has, indeed, concluded, from 
vaft number of extracts, that Calvin muft have thought fo. But this 
is not tellingus what Calvin afirmed. It is telling us only what ap- 

eared to the Dean to be Calvin’s opinion. 

In fupport of bis conclufion, the Dean refers to Inft, IL. cap. xvi, 
175 18, is firft fentence of which latter feciion is this: ** Hinc egre- 
gia exoritur contolatio, quod penes eum judicium audimus effe, gui 
wos fibi in judtcando honoris canfortes jam deftinavit : : fantum abef ut, in 
condemnationem noftram, tribunal fit confcenfurus.” In this tentence 
there is a manifeft allufion to Matth. xix. 28. which, indeed, is point- 
ed out by Calvin in the margin. ** The high honour which Chrift 

romifed his attendants, your mafter Calvin,” fays Dr. K.’s friend, 
¢¢ hasclaimed for himfe!f aad his ele&. You, Sir, and your Calvi- 
niftic brethren, it feems, are sudices d fignati, areto be allulfors in the day 
of judgment ; Chri/to confortes in pudicando; and are not, therefore, to 
account hereafter for what you have done here.” (Rep. p. 7.) Calvin, 
it is true, fays, in this fection, ** non modica certe fecuritas, quod non 
ad aliud tribunal fiftemur quam Redemptoris noftri.” The elect, 
however. are not to appear for the purpofes of being tried, and recom- 
penfed according to the iflue of that trial, but merely for the purpole 
of being feparated from the reprobate ; *¢ ad diem illum quo agnos fe- 
gregabit ab hoedis, electos a reprobis.”” (Sec. 17.) After this fepara- 
tion, ** You elect,” fays Academicus junior, ‘* are to afcend the tribu- 
nal, and to pa/s fentence (for in this fevie itis that Calvin here ufed the 
word Judicare ) wp: nus poor reprobates ; in other words, to order us ta 
the internal regions.” (Rep. p. 8.) a'vin, in truth, could not pof- 
fibly confider the laf ies as aday of trial and of account; for he hes 
repeatedly affirmed that every man’s fate was, without any regard to 
his conduct here, irrevocably fixed ages b« fore he was born, e Ante- 
quam nafcuntur homines, /ua cuigue fors arcana Det arbitrio affigna- 
tur.” (Com. on Rom, ix. 14.) It fo, what occafion, nay what 
room, 'sthere for a future trial ? 

2. Oj the fecond of the above prepofitions, the Author of the reply, 
with jultice, fays that a more extroordinary one was never penned, 
“Calvin always re prefents men as accountable !’’ Had Academicus 
affirmed that Calvin never reprefents them as fuch, he would, cer- 
tainly, have been nearer the truth. From ‘he numerous extraéts from 
Calvin's works produced by the Dean the following may be feleéted. 
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« Eterno et inmutabth Dei consilio, quo eleclos diicrevita reprobis—awter- 
num Dei decretum, quo apud fe conftitutum habuit guid de wioguoque homine 
fieri vellet—Deus, quos Visum est, eligit ~Fatto | non alia affignari potett cur 
{uos mifertcordia digne tur, mis2 quoni. am ita ili / ace —mgoternia et mmuta- 
bile Dei decretum, quo aliis damnatio eterna gor diaatiy—Tuinam illorum son 

revideri, fed Det consitio et voluntate ordinari~-Quemadmodum (oli electi ab 
interitu Dei gratia e weagekur. ita quicundue Eecth non tunt, eos manere excat- 
catos necesse @sf—-CXBCAr, non 605 gus sua Malia id meriti sunt, sed qui ante mundi 
creationem reprobart sunt a Deo—reprobus Deus in mortis exitium creavit—impil 
slestinate c7 eati ut pert ent.” 


Is all this, indeed, a reprefentation of mortals who are to give an 
account, in another world. lor what they have done in this? Well 
may the Dean of Peterborough’ s friend thus addrefs Academicus : 
« What muft the public think of you? Affuredly, Sir, either that 
you have publifhed remarks on a book, to the contests of which you 
have paid little or noattention, or that you have knowingly violated 
the truth, in o:der to miflead your readers, * Calvin a/ways reprefents 
menas accountable!’ Does he ever reprefent them in this manner?” 
(Rep. p. 12.) 

.** Calvin fays exprefsly, ‘aflcrimus nullos perire immerentes.” In 
the paflage from which thefe words are taken, Calvin is endeavouring 
to remove the objection thar, in confequence of unconditional decrees, 
an imputation would lie againft the juitice of God. ** Nec eft timen- 
dum nequis Porphyrit dife. pulus Dei juititiam impune arrodat, nobis 
pro ea nihil refpondentibus. Deum enim afferimus nullos perire imme 

rentes, gratuita effe beneficentia Dei quod nonnull liberantur, abunde pro 
tlluftranda ejus gloria diclum eff, ut noitra tergiverfatione nequaquam 
indigeat.” The words, therefore, which Academicus has quoted, are 
not an expre/s but a relative allertion ; and they relate to Calvin’s the- 
ory, which is bricfly this. All men, in confequence of Adam’s fall, 

became corrupt and depraved. For this corruption and depravity alone 
they were juftly and defervedly fentenced to condemnation. From 
this ftate fome are extricared by God, not for any worth of their own, 
but from a principle of si volence in himfclf, and for the glory of 
his name. The reltare kept in this flate of damnation and perdition, 
in the firft place defervedly, becaufe of the corruption and depravity 
of their nature ; in the fecond place ju/f/y, becaufe, by their damna- 
tion, they alfo illuftrate the glory of God— ad gloriam ejus fua 
damuatione illuftrandam.” For Calvin, in the chapter immediately 
preceding that from which the quotation of Academicus is made, had 
taken Care to inform us that the suffice and glory of God are the fame: 
an affertion which is, indeed, moft true, but ina very different fenfe 
fiom that of Calvin, He fay:, however, (1H. 22. 8.) ** Ubi mentio- 
nem glri@ Dei audis, illic juflitiam cogita ;”” after which, he goes on 
to fhew that every man deferves perdition for the corruption of his 
ature only. 

The fubltance, therefore, of the preceding extra, from four words 
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of which Academicus would have his readers believe that Calvin al. 
ways reprefents men as accountable, is evidently this : 


“ Whenfoever I have {aid that, by the gratuitous beneficence of God, {ome 
inen are delivered from that ftate of perdition to which all men wore du‘ery. 
edly condemned for the corruption of their nature ; and that all thole whom 
he does not deliver are detained in that (tate deferved|)y—aulhs fer ive imoie- 
rentese—on account of the fame corruptions whenfoever LT have {aid this, 
which | have frequently done, I have faid enough for vindicating the glory 
of God, and contequently his juftice. So that were | to make no rep y to 


‘the cavils ofour modern Porphyrians, they would have no jult ground for 


triumph.” « Not one fy able,” fays Academicus junior, “ ts there either 
mentioned, or even intimated in this paiiage about the aclions of men; yet 
you have produced it as a pailage in whch men are reprefented by Calvin 
as accountable for their actions ; for of this accountablenels you are {peak.ng. 
This patlage is nothing to the purpole.” (Rep. p. Is.) 


4. With regard to the fourth allertion of Academicus, it is caleu- 
fated entirely to deceive the reader, by leading him to fuppofe that 
Calvin afcribed free willto the reprobate. But aithough he cid in- 
deed allow him wil, it wasonly @ will te do evil. “The ancient philo- 
fophers, he fays, held this principle, ‘non fore hominem rationale 
animal, nif imetict libera boniet mali electio. Qui vero,” he adds, 
«© Chrifti fe difcipulos efle profeffi, in homine perdite et in fpirituale 
exitium demerfo, liberum arbitrium adhuc quarpnt, defipiunt.” (Init. 
1.15.8.) It was objected to his doctrine of predeftination, that ei- 
ther it muft be falfe, or man mult be a neceflary agent. Calvin did 
not difpure the confequence, and, to extricate himie!f from the diffi- 
culty, invented a diftinction between neceffity and compulfisn. ‘This 
diftin@ion is explained in the [nft, lib. ii. cap. 3° ** Porro,” he 
fays, ‘* quod libertate abdicatam voluntatem dico necefftate in malum vel 
trahi vel duct, mirum elt fi cul videatur afpera locutio, Offindit au- 
tem cos qui inter neceffitaiem e¢ coactionem diftinguere nefciunt.” But 
what anfwer, he afks, would they make to the queftions, Is not God 
neceffarily good? Is not the devil neceflarily wicked? ** Ergo fi /7- 
beram Dei voluntatem, in bene agendo non impedit quod necefle eft il- 
lum bene agere ; fi Diabolus, qui non nifi mate agere poteft, voluntate 
tamen peccat ; quis hominem ideo minus voluntarie peccare dicet, 
quod fit peccandi neceffitati obnoxius.” He then, formally and difiin@ly, 
Jays down his opinion on the fubject. ‘* Hee igitur diftin@ionis 
fumma obfervetur, hominem, ut vitiatus eft ex lapfu, volentem quidem 
peccare, non invitum nec coactum: affectione animi propentiflima, 
non violent coactione: propria libidinis motu, non extraria coac- 
tione : qua tamen eff nature pravitate, non pojjenift ad malum moveri et 
agi.” ‘This opinion, he thews, was held by Auguftine, who advanced 
it, he fays, * ex piorum omnium confenfu ;” though, how this latt 
ailertion can be reconciled with what Calvin declares in another 
place, (Init. II. 2. 4.) we are ata lofs to underftand. He there affirms, 
*¢ Porro tametfi Greci pre aliis, atque inter eos fingulariter Chryfof- 
tomus, in extollenda humane voluntatis tacultate modum exceflerunt, 
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qgeteres famen omnes, excepto Augu/dino, fic in hac re aut variant, aut 
vacillant, aut perplexe loquuntur, ut certi fere nihil ex eorum feriptis 
referre liceat.”’ “The doétrine, however, according to Calvin, was ef- 
tablifhed by Auguftine, and was maintained for nearly 10co years af- 
ter in the cloiflers of the monks. But Peter Lombard, he adds, 
« quum nece/fitatem a coactione diltinguere netfciret, perniciofo errort 
materiam dedit.” (See Init. 1]. 3. 5.) 

Let us now enquire what, according to Calvin, the error which 
Lombard occafioned was. There obtained, he fays, in the fchools a 
diftinGion of freedom into three kinds ; freedom from neceffity, from 
fin, and from mifery; of which the firlt was fuppofed fo inherent in 
man that he cannot by any means be deprived of it. “he other two 
were loft by fin, meaning Adam’s, ‘* Hane diftin€tionem,” fays 
Calvin, ‘* ego libenter recipio, nifi guod illic neceffitas cum coactione pers 
peram confunditur.” Calvin would, therefore, in the foregoing dif 
tinction, make the firft kind of freedom freedom from compuifion. Uf, 
however, this opinion of the fchools be admitted, it follows, he thinks, 
incontrovertibly that man has no free will to perform g eood works, 
unlefs he be affifted by grace 5 ** et gratid quidem Spectali, qua elect fole 
per re gencrationem donantur,. Nam phreneticos,” adds, he °6 mthil mo- 
Por, qui gratiam pariter et promijcue expofitam efje garrius it.’ Still, he 
fays, “ nondum iftud liauet, five in totum privatus rhome} bene agenci 
faci ultate, an habeat adhuc nonnullam, fed ; pufillam et infirmam, qux per 
* quidem nihil poffit, vig vero gratia, fuas ipfa quoque partes 

zat. Id,” he continues, *€ dum vult expedire Magitter Sententlarum, 

p -aei vratiam, necetiariam efle nobis docet, que reddamur ad bo- 
num opus idonei. Alteram vocat Operaniem, qua fit ut efficaciter ve- 
limus bonum : Ce-operantem alteram, gue bonam voluntatem fequitur 
adjuvando,” But this divifion difpleafes Calvin on two accounts: 1. 
“ quoddum gratiz Dei tribuit eficacem boni appetitum, innu t bom- 
nem jam, fuapte natura, bonum quodammods, licet inefficactter, appetere.’ 
This notien, he fays, is very cifferent from that of Auguttine, (allud- 
ing to the expreffion of that Father, which we exemined when we 
were confidering the obfervations of Asademicus on the Xth Article) 
from whom Lombard, notwithitanding, fcems to have taken the divi- 
fion of grace into operating and co-operating. 2. In the fecond mem- 
ber of this divifion there is, fays Calvin, an ambiguity, ‘* qua perver- 
jam genuit interpretationem. Ideo enim putarunt nos fecunde Dea 
gratia co op erari, quod nefiri juris fit primam gratiam vel refpuende irs 
ritam facere, vel chedienter fequends confirmare. pi 5 his, according ta 
Calvin, was the fatal error to which Lombard gave rife 

Thefe obfervations are made by Calvin to fhew, as he himfelf in- 
forms us, how he differs from the Schoolmen. Yet, from their notions 
on this fubje&t, we may, he fays, learn in what fenfe they afligned free 
willtoman. * Pronunc:at enim tandem Lombardus, non liberi arbi- 
trit ideo nos effe quod ad bonum et malum vel agendum vel cogitandum 
perxque polleamus ; fd duntaxat quod coaéhione fcluti Jumus: qua li- 
bertas non impeditur ctiam fi praviflimus, et fervi peccati, et nihil 
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quam peccate pofimus (Init II. 2. 6.) Liberi ergo arbitrii, hee 
moda dicctur homo, non quia liberam habeat boni aque ac mali elec. 
tionem, SED QUIA MALE VOLUNTATE AGIT, NON COACTIONE,” 
(Sect. 7.) The words, then, which Academicus quotes as expretlive 
of the fentiment of Calvin, expiels only thofe of Lombard. Calvin, 
indeed, agreed with Lomard in part, for he immediately fuys, «* Op- 
time id quidem ;’’ but he adds, ‘* quorfum attinebat rem tantulam 
adeo fuperbo titulo infignire?”) It wasnot worth while to decorate 
freedom from compulfion with fo proud a title asthat of free will, And 
the original error of Lombard, according to Calvin, confifted, not in 
making men free from compu fion, but in making them alfo free from 
neceffity, to which Calvin every where maintains them to be fubject. 
His own opinion maniteitly was, ¢* that man fins, not indeed by com- 
pulfion, but yet by neceffity ; and that, though he fins necefJartly, he ne- 
verthclefs fins voluntarily.” Accordingly, in the opening ot the 4th 
chapter of his fecond book, recapitulating what he had done in tie 
third chapter, he thus expreffes himfelt : ‘* Praterea dijfindio inter 
coattionem et neceffitatem, pofita fuir, unde liqueret eum “hominem ] 
DUM NECESSARIO PECCAT, NIHILO TAMEN MINUS VOLUNiA- 
RrE PECCARE.” Thus feandaloufly has Academicus attempted, in 
his fourth propofition, to mifreprefent the fentiments of Calvin. 

5. Nor has he acted more honeftly in his fifth. Would not every 
one fuppofe the words which he has there quoted to be Calvin's? Yet 
they are not the words of Calvin, bur of Auguttine ; and they aic pro- 
duced by Calvin to fhew, not that man poileiles free wail, but, on the 
contrary, that the expreflion free will, or “berum arbitrium ought ne- 
ver to be ufed. 

Jn the Inftitutes, Lib. IT. 2.7. Calvin fpeaks thus: * Fgo quidem 
Anowrxsxs abominor, quibus fruflra Eccleha tatigaiur; fed relgiofe 
cenieo cavendas cas voces que abfurdum aliquid fonant, prefertim ubi 
perniciofe erratur. Quotus autem, quvelo, quifque eft, qui, dum af- 
fignari homini /rberum arbsirium audit, non ffatim conciprt illum efje et 
mentis fua et voluntatis dominumy, qui ficlere fe in utramvis partem a fe 
ipfo ww ?” "This opinion, which he thnks a pernicious error, has 
been embraced, he fays. by almoitall the moderns, who look only at 
the literal meaning of the words, The Fathers, indeed, he tells us, 
(Sec. 8.) perp tually made uie of the expreflion, liberum arbitrinm ; 
*¢ fed fimul declarant quant: faciunt iliusufum: in primis Auguiti+ 
nus, quinon dubitat /ervwa appellare. A. teub: fuccenfet adverfus cos 
gui liberum negant arbitrium yted precipuam rationem declarat f{quom 
ait, ©“TANTUM NE AUDEAT QUISQUAM SIC NEGARE VOLUNTATIS 
ARBITRIUM, UT VELIT EXCUSARE PrccatuM.” Calvin then 


freedom of the human will tn any proper fenfe of the words: and the 
feétion concludes with Calvin's reafon for wifhing that the term were 
dropped altogether: ** Quia fine ingenti periculo non pofle retineri 
cenfeo, magno, contra, Ecclelie bono tuturum fi aboleatur ; neque 
ipfe ufurpare velim, et alios, fi me confulant, ab{tineie optarim.”’ 
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It is manifeft, then, 1. that Auguftine did not really believe in the 
freedom of the human will. 2. That he cenfured thofe who denied 
it, not fimply for their denial of it, but for the milchicvous inference, 
(though mott men will think it a jultone) which they drew from the 
doctrine of neceffity. 3. That the fole purpefe tor which Calvin 
quoted the words of Auguitine was to thew, by another proof, that the 
term free will had better be expunged fron the language of every nae 
tion. But Academicns, that the words might feem on his fide, has 
not only difregarded the context, but has craftily concealed the initial 
word TANTUM, that the whole might aliume the appearance of a po- 
fitive prohibition to deny the ficedom of the human will. Calvn’s 
works fill nine volumes in folio, If he ** a/ways reprefents men as 
accountable,” Academicus, furely, might have found in him innure- 
rable paflages which clearly and unequivocally fuy fo. He has pro- 
duced, however, in proof of this pofition, only three fcraps of fens 
tences, not one of which reprefents men asaccountable. Are we not, 
therefore warranted to conclude that Calvin has No WHERE given 
fuch a reprefentation of mankind, and moreover that, as the Dean has 
afirmed, he did not believe in z {tate oi juture retribution ? 

To prove the truth of this affirmation, the Dean reters, as we have 
already faid, to Inft. Lib. II. c. xvi. 17, 18. and to Lib. [LL c. xviii. 1, 
On the firft of thefe paflages Academicus remarks that ** Calvin nei- 
ther denies or affirms that men fhall then give an account of their 
works,” But, fays the Author of the “ Reply,” “ Lé by men, in this 
fentence, you intended only to fay /ame men, you doubtiels would have 
fo exprefled yourfelf. But Calvin does deny, in this paflage, that hes 
eleé?, and, confequently, that ALL MEN are, at the lait day, to render 
anaccount. You have here, therefore, again deviated from the truth.” 
(Rep. Pp. 25, 26.) 

On the fecond paffage the Remark is this: “* He (Calvin) fays, 
©God fhall render to every man according to his works.” (P. 26.) 
But no aflertion was ever more falfe. Thele are not the words of 
Calvin, but of Scripture, which his adverfaries had urged againtt his 
theory, and which he here repeats for no cther purpofe but to fhew 
that they really contain no procf of a future day of account. It is 
neceffary to lay the paflige itfelf Lefore our readers. 


“ Tranfeamus nunc ad eas fententias qi ailirmant Deum unicuique red- 
diturum fecundum opera fua: cujnfmout funt, * Unuiquilque referet quod 
geflit in corpore, five bouum, five malum. Gloria et honor operanti bonum, 
tnbulatio et angutlia in omnem animam operantis malum.’ Et € Tat gui 
bona egerint, in relurrectionem vitz ; qui male fecerint, tn refurreétion mM ju- 
dicii. Venite benedicti Patris mei: e'urivi, et dedittis mihi cibum; fitivi, et 
potum tribuiitis,’ &c.  Atque iis q ioque eas Conjungamus, que mercedem 
Operum appeliant vitam awternam : quo in genere .unt, * Retribuuo manuum 

ominis reitituetur ei. Qui timet mandatum remunerabitur: Gaudete et 
exultate ; ecce merces velira copio'a eft in calis Unu qui que mercedem 
aceci piel recuuadarn labo. em.’ Q. od unis uigue dicitur rvedditurus Deus secundum 
Ye1a PARVO NSGOTIO DIsSOLVITUR. ORxXvINEM ENIM CONSEQUEN- 
via 
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TIM MAGIS QUAM CAUSAM INDICAT LocuTIO, Extra dubium autem 
efi, Dominum his tilericordia fue gradibus faiutem noftram coniummate, 
dum eleclos ad fe vocat, vocatos jusiuticat, jullificatos glorilie at. Tameti 
ergo fola mifericordia tuos in vitam fufCipiat; quia tamen in ejus potietiio, 
nem ipfos deducit per by norum eee. Vudimuni, ut, gua destinavtt ordine suum 
én illos ofsuis imple. ats: nihil mirum si secunda Aiea Sua aicuntuy coronari QUIBUS 
HAUD DUBIE AD RECIPIENDAM.\IMMORTALITATIS CORONAM PRUPA- 
gantun.” (Inti. I. 18. 1.) 


On this extra from Calvin the obfervations of Academicus junior 
are fo excellent, that we have not the vanity to think that we couid 
improve uponthem. We fhall, therefore, fimply lay them before our 
readcis. 


“ Calvin maintained, as you Ca'vinifis now maintain, that, according to 
the revealed word of Gog, there is but one jultification, and that this one is 
a julliication by fath alone. But there were many divines in his days, as 
there have been ever fince, who maintained that, befides this juttification by 
faith alone, which takes place in this Iie, there is another juftification men- 
tioned in Sc ripture (Matth, x i. 36, 37. Rom. i. 13.), which is future, and 
which will be a juiiification for the obedience to the mora! preeepts of Chritt 
whic h re! laltsfrom faith in Chrift, that is, a juliification by faith and works 
jot ve Chote divines, tn ad Mlitic in to other things, objected to Calvin's the- 
ory that, if men are juflined in this life, and then once for all, it follows, as 
a necetiary confcequence, that there wil! not be a future reckoning. And, to 
prove t at there will be a future day of tial and account, they adduced thotle 
pailages of Scripture, of which Calvin, in the above quot ition, has given us 
atranfeript. forthe purpole of tilencing his adverfacies, Calvin proceeds, 
in this tection, to thew that thole paiages of Scripture are no proof at all 
that we are hereatter to be tried, examined, and to give account. * Quod,’ 
fays he, * aaicur jue dicitur vedditurus Deus secundum pera, | parvo megotio ats alvie 
tur.’ toe. Asto the obypection which is tounded on thoie pallage sof Se rip- 
ture which athem that God will render to every man according to his sein 
it is very eatily refuted. For the ‘acred writers meat, by this expreih % 
not to indicate that eve ry perton who has obeyed the laws of God in this 
lite, will enjoy, in the next, everlatiing felicity, decause he has deen obedient ; 
but rather to indicate that God firtt ele cted ce etais individuals. before the 
creation ofthe wo Hd, toa futnre fiate of glory, next prepares them himfelf for 
this trate, and, laftly, wall receive them tuto it. © Ordinem: conse quentte magts 
guam causam indiat lo utio. Obterve, reader, that, in this feries of conl 
quences, no mention is made ol ¢ books to be opened,’ and of perfons * to 
be judged out of thole things whichare written in the books,’ but that the 
elect are to be received into glory, not on account of their actions, but with- 
out any trial or reckoning.—'Tius you produce as a proot that Calvin believed 
ina future day of account, fuch as is defcribed in Rey, xx. 12, 13. ‘ Helays, 
God fhall render to ev ery man aceording to his works!’ Do, reader, turn 
hack to the pailage, and thou wilt infia it y be convinced that Calvin fays no 
fuch thing. ‘He fays—God fhall render,’ &c. Good Heavens! What 
will you, Sir, not fay? (Reply, Pp. 27—So.) 


We have thus, at lait, brought to a conclufion our Strictures on the 
crafty and pernicious publication of Academicus. Our readers, we 
are very fenfible, will find in them, arguments and obfervations, the 
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fame in fubftance, feveral times repeated. But this was unavoidable, 
if we were, at all, toexecute what we intended. Our obje& was, and 
we truft that we have, in fome degree, acconp ifhed it, to leave none 
of his cavils, fallacies, and milreprefentations, (none, at leaft, of any 
confequence) unanfwered, and to the fame fophiftical argument the 
fame reply muit, of courfe, be given. Tne Dean of Pete: borough’s 
pan:phlet, among other excellencies, poticfles, in the highett pertec- 
tion, the mer t of unity. In the ** Remarks’ of Academicus there is 
nothing fyftematical, They are unconnected, defultory, and full of 
repetitions. But he thought them, no doubt, the better calculated, on 
that account, to puzzle thofe who might be in danger, from the Dean’s 
clear ftatements and logical reafoning, of being feduced from Calvi- 
niftic orthodoxy. 

We have quoted largely from Calvin himfelf; and this, our readers 
will perceive, was abfolutely neceflary, in order to expofe the difhonett 
artifice of Academicus. But, in quoting thus largely from Calvin’s 
writings, we had, befides, we very frankly acknowledge, another end 
in view. We with to call the attention of the public to the real na- 
ture and tendency of Calvin’s principles ; which our modern Calvinitts 
are fo anxious to conceal, and keep out of view. ‘he more thefe prin- 
ciples are examined, the more blafphemous and impious they mult 
appear. In order to be execrated by all men of fenfe, they require 
only to be known. 

In the mean time, the fpirited, learned, and argumentative writer, 
who calls himfelf Dr. Kipling’s friend, and of whofe acute ** Reply” 
we have made fo much ufe, has thrown out an idea which, though 
feemingly fuggelted by him in playtulnefs, we think deferving of fe- 
rious confideration. ** The public has, of late years,’’ he fays, ‘*been 
7 copioufly fupplied with editions of elegant extracts: but no one 

s yetundertaken to collect and publifh the beauties of Calvin. Such 
‘i work would, at this time, when Calvini‘m is fo very prevalent, have 
certainly a rapid fale, and would, in my opinion, bea moft ferviceable 
publication.” (Rep. p. 48.) Such a publication, we arereally convinced, 
would be produ€tive of much good ; and we know of no perfon appa- 
rently better qualified to undertake it than Academicus junior. We 
wifh to fee what he has hinted in jeft, realized in earnett. A Collec- 
tion of this kind, fy{tematically arranged under proper heads, and ac- 
companied with what he is fo well able to furnifh, a connected feries 
of brief and appropriate notes and illultrations, would be a valuable 
prefent to the public, efpecially to young divines ; and would, we are 
perfuaded, contribute more to counteract the indefatigable and mif- 
chievous exertions of our Calviniftic ** True Churchmen” (aconfum- 
mation devoutly to be wifhed !) than almoft any other expedient what- 
ever. Wetherefore hope that the very ingenious gentleman will ex- 
cufe us for requefting his attention to the tubje&, 
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Aubrey: a Novel. By R.C. Dallas, Efq. Author of Percival. 4 


Vols. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


HOUGH the multitude of novels with which the prefs annual! y 
tcems renders the reading of all impofible, and the little inte- 
reft ufually excited in fober minds by fictitious narratives difcou- 
rages the reading of many, we are not fo pedaniic us to turn with 
difguit from the very name of this fpecies of compofition; but, on 
the contrary, we think a good novl a high treat ; and while we pro- 
teft againft the fr quent perufal even of good ones by the ring gene- 
ration, who are, or fh: vate be, employed in ftren; athening and form- 
ing the mind, we agree with Mr. Dallas, that thofe parents and in- 
{tructors ** who know how to fortify the foul, to direct tafte, and fa- 
tisfy curiofity with propriety ; who are acquainted with the princi- 
ples that conftitute health of mind and body, and who have activity 
enough to practife the theory they approve, may find confiderable 
affiftance in them.” We have read the novel béfore us with a plea- 
fure which induces us to bettow particular notice on it, we thall, 
thercfore, after giving a fketch of the flo-y, dwell on foie of the 
paflages with which we were gratified, and we fhall as impartially 
point out circumftances with which we were diflatisfied, 

Aubrey is the younger fon of a gentleman, whole brother, Arthur 
Aubrey, is the reprefentative of an ancient family of large fortune, 
and who, having nochildren, confiders Aubrey’s brother as his heir. 
He is ace: rdingly educated as fuch, while Aubrey ftudies divinity at 
Cambridge, with the view of preferment in the Gpurch. The year 
in which he took orders he becomes acquainted, through the acciden- 
tal hofpitality of Mrs. Melvil, the widow of a Weft Indian, with 
her daughter Emily, whom Lord Ludley, vainly attempting to f{e- 
duce, def. imes. From the flur thrown upon her character, and from 
this Lord’s praCtices, he refcues her, loves and marries. Previous to 
the marriage he becomes heir to his uncle, by the death of his bro- 
ther, and knowing the i improbability of obtaining his confent, fecures 
a private marriace. This is difcovered, and his uncle makes a will, 
by which he is difinherited, and the eflate deviled to a godfon and re- 
lative of the old gentleman’s. A_ reconciliation, however, takes 
place, and old Aubrey refolves to make a new will. He becomes 
very fond of his nephew’s fam! ly, and makes him a large allowa ance 

during his own life. The Aubreys pend a fafhionable life of eal 

and pleafure for many years, and, tired of its routine, go abroad i 
queft of novelty. They are fuddenly brought back by the death of 
the uncle, who, it now appears, h: ad ne: glected to revoke the fatal 
will which difinherited Aubrey. Aubrey, who, with the family in 
general, is dcfcribedas pofleiling great equanimity, feels confiderable 
depreffion at firtt, but recovers his {pirits on reflecting that he had 
friends who would exert themfelves to provice for him greatly i in the 
Church ; and, giving up Aubrey Hall, he joins his family in town, 
where, unaccuftomed * to weigh the importance of fireets in the 
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fcales of prudence,” he hires a houfe in Albemarle ftreet. Many of 
: s acquaintance, who had heard of his return, without the caufe of 
, haiten-d to vilithim., Among other cards, be found Lord Aynf- 
pia s, 2 nobleman who was the patron of Mariton, arich redtory i in 
Leice ‘e fhire, of which the incumbent was old and infirm. Aubrey 
fees Lord A. who, eager to connect himfelf with a man of fo large 
a fortune, promifes the prefentation, and advites his friend to think 
of a Bifhopric. Before they part Aubrey difclofes his misfortune, 
and my Lae is furprifed and forry, but does not recall his promife, 

Meanwhile the family fee their friends, and very foon find their funds 
fal. Duns and four faces enfue: Aubrey borrows, is fhunned by 
fome of his friends, and advifed by others. Mortifying occur- 

rences fucceed. “T he Aubreys are difmayed. One morning, while 
the hufband and wife are difcufling their dilemma, a ftranger is an- 

nounced as coming from Mariton. The very found of Mariton 
awakens new hope, “and Au! rey, in imagination, ts already inducted 
inthe rectory, The ftranger proves to “bean old fellow ‘colleg an, 
who, having heard of Aubrey’s misfortune, comes to offer him not 
the rectory but the curacy of Mariton. Aubrey 1S rejoiced to fee his 
old friend Cow per, but neither he nor k's wife can at firft flomach 
the curacy. Cowper | gives them time to think of it, as he is going 
out of town for a few days, and promifes, on his return, to vilit 
them, and relate the occurrences of his life. In his abfence Aubrey 
conceives that a fale of the paintues he had collected would enable 
him to pay his debts, and live till the rectory fell to him; but fome 
very moitifying events induce him to wt tie pee even after felling the 
pict ires, to accept the curacy and rctire to the country, Cowper is 
now received with double pleafure, ind relates the principal c vent s of 
his life. His ftory is extremely intcrefting, and forms, ultimately, 
a neceffary connection with the main ftory of the novel. He begins 
by informing the hype ys, that juft - ‘fore he left fchool he refcued, 
near “[ hornbury in Gloucefterfhire, a beausiful couatry girl from a 
young man, apparently agentleman, at the expence of a drubbing 
and a broken arm; that fhe infpired him with an honourable paflion, 
and that be educated her and married her, His father, though kind, and 
even profufe in his liberality to him, was always reserved, and parti- 
cularly upon his affairs ; and he therefore did not make his marriage 
known to him, but contrived to receive his allowance at the Univer- 
fity, and to hoard fufficient to make a decent provifion for his wife, 
at her native village, Melford. His father is very anxious that both 
he and his fifter Harrict fhould marry large fortunes. Old Cowper 
finds it neceflary for his health to go to Portugal, and he carries his 
dauehter Harriet to Oporto, leaving his fon Charles to form a wealthy 
connection at home. After fome time Cowper receivesa letter from 
his father, urging him to come immediately to Portugal ; and he is 
under thenecellity of leaving his amiable wife, with her mother and his 
infant daughter at Melford, in their beautiful cottage called Eden-bower. 
On his arrival at Oporto he is Ay by his father, that he wilhed 
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his afliftance in bringing toa f{peedy termination an affair in which his 
fifter’s honour and welfare are concerned. Smyth, a dafhing young 
Englifhman of large fortune, appears to be trifling with her. He 
immediately calls on Cowper, to whom he fhews himfelf to be evi- 
dently a libertine, and introduces him to Donna Seraphina de Mono- 
cella, a bewitching foreigner, who fucceeds in enflaving him, and 
diverts his thoughts from his lovely innocent Fanny. He finds that 


* Smyth, though fafcinated by his fifter, is bent on love without ma- 


trimony ; but matters are arranged to produce a marriage with due 
folemnity and legal authority. The family continue at Oporto, 
Smyth detefts Cowper, and takes advantage of his confidence to do 
him every injury he can. He informs his wife of his amour, inter- 
cepts their correfpondence, and leagues with Donna Seraphina in 
ruining him. Donna S. wanting a fum of money, perfuades Cow- 
per to borrow it privately from his father’s ftrong box, by taking out 
two bags of moidores, which fhe and Smyth both promife to enable 
him to replace. By her wit fhe provides him with a falfe key. At 
the time he was to go to the cheit he experiences a ftruggle between 
reafon and paffion ; the latter conquers, and he proceeds. Opening 
the lid of the cheft, he finds a note tohimfelf, from his father, telling 
him not to rob, but totake all, which is but little, and now his own 
by his father’s death. He drops the lid, turns round, and fees his 
father {wallowing a dofe of poifon. ‘The old man had been informed 
of his fon’s defign by Smyth, who had immediately left Oporto, de- 
ferting his wife and child, the former advanced in her fecond preg- 
nancy. The contents of the cheft are not fufficient to pay all the 
debts of Cowper, and a friend of his father’s lends him 50el. to carry 
him and his fifter, with her fon Edmund, to England. With fhame 
and remorfe, his love for Fanny returns as ardently as ever: he leaves 
his fifter at Briftol, and haftens to Melford, where he arrives at the 
moment of Fanny’s funeral. Self-reproach and defpaw drive him to 
diftia@tion, and he lofes his reafon for fome months. On his reco- 
very he finds his money nearly exhaufted, takes a lodging for himfelt 
and his fifter in the neighbourhood of London, where he fuffers great 
diftrefs, and is at lait thrown into the Fleet prifon. There he 
meets a gentleman, the nephew of the old rector of Mariton, who 
perfuades him to taketwo pupils, and fettles his a¥airs. He obtains 
the forgivenefs of the Vicar and parifhioners of Melford, and fixes 
with his pupils, his fifter, his little daughter, and his nephew and 
niece, at Eden-bower, where he clears off his debts, and improves 
his little eftate. In fpite of the ftricteft enquiries, Smyth was never 
heard of. Cowper’s repentance is fincere, and except the deviations 
to which he was feduced by Donna Seraphina, his virtue is unble- 
mifhed. While Aubrey was enjoying his eafy fortune during his 
uncle’s life, Cowper was educating and training his child and his 
fifter’s children at Eden-bowor, where he is again doomed to the pangs 
of lofing his other Fanny—his daughter, atter growing up to the 
ycare of rational friendfhip, dies. This but augments his contrition 
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for his former crime, and every action of his life, every fentiment of 
his mind, is influenced by the view of joining the beloved fpirits who 
have taken their flight to another world. He makes occafional excur- 
fions feeking to do good, and having heard of Aubrey’s misfortune, 
applies to his friend, the old Rector of Mariton, for the curacy, 
which he comes to offer, unconfcious of the promife of the rectory 
given by Lord Aynsford. Cowper had brought his nephew, Ed- 
mund Smyth, to town, and introduced him to the Aubreys. A 
warm friendfhip takes place between him and Aubrey’s eldc{t fon, 
Arthur. They foon part, however, Edmund returning with his 
uncle to Melford, while the Aubreys remain in town, preparing for 
the fale of the pictures, and the removal to Mariton. ‘The p:ctures 
fell for lefs than a fourth of what they were valued at. Auorey is 
infulted by a pretended connoiffeur, and meets with frefh mortifica- 
tions. In the auction his intereit is fupported by a young fricnd, 
Charles Senfitive, who ftudies painting for his amufement, having a 
good fortune. Previous to the fale, Senfitive had lent Aubrey 3ool. 
the check for which the iatter had seen duped of by Jack Elton, a 
man who, from a Virtuous beginning, becomes gradually a complete 
villain. ‘The Aubreys leave town in difguft, the whole of their for- 
tune, amounting to 1700!, being placed in the hands of a banker, to 
fupport them for the prefent. Anticipating mortificat ons, they ar- 
rive at Leicefter, where they are received with open arms and affec- 
tion by Dr. Searle, theold Rector. Their reception at Mariton is no 
lefs flattering, they forget their cares, keep much company, and are 
on the point of ruin when the Reétor dies. Previous to the death of 
the Rector, a variety of interefting occurrences takes place, and new 
characters are introduced and painted. Edmund Smyth vifits Mari- 
ton, and an attachment is formed between him and Emily, the elder 
daughter of Aubrey. Senfitive comes down to Mariton, and teache 
ing Arthurina, the younger daughter, to paint, becomes enamoured 
ot her. Arthur, the elder fon of Aubrey, is feduced by Lady Sud 
ley, who, feparated from Lord Sudley, lives in Warwickfhire. He 
recovers himfelf by his own remorfe and the lady’s folly ; and, ac- 
companying Edmund Smyth to Melford, devotes his heart to his fitter 
Harriet. On their journey, viliting Sudley Caftle, near Stratford, 
Edmund faves the life of Lord Sudley. Jack Elton appears, and, 
feeming to have recovered a fenfe of honour, returns Aubrey the 3a9l. 
he ran off with ; having inherited,,as he fays, a imall eftate by the 
death of an uncle; but the truth turns out to be, that honeft Jack 
draws his funds from a gang wf coiners, over whom he prefides, and 
heis ultimately hanged The hopes of the Aubreys, on the death of 
the Reétor, are difappointed ; Dr. Bowes informs them of his pres 
fentation, and comes to the rectory forthe purpofe of being iniuéted, 
Debts, duns, arreft, execution, and other miferies enfue. Cowper 
and the Smyths goto Mariton, and Aubrey is invited to be the curate 
of Meltord. As he is compounding w:th his creditors, a rich Weft 
Indian arrives, bringing news of an ettate in the Weit Indies, to 
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which Mrs. Aubrey is entitled, having been her father’s, but in truft 
to pay its debts. “he gentleman purchates the title of the effate for 
5ooo!. which enables Aub. ey to pay all his debts, remove to Me! ford, 
and referve a finall capital, Ou the way from Melford to Mariton, 
Mrs. Smyth, Cowper’s fifter, left by herfelf ina parlour at an inn, 
is furprifed at the entrance of her hufband, but immediately lofes 
The re- 
moval to Melford being agreed upon, the Aubreys are to meet Cow- 
per ard the whole lanily, whoure couing to Leiccit-.r to be intro- 
duced toa Mr. Smyth, whom they fufpec€& to be the man they are 
in queft of. In this they are wil laken. Juftas the family were leov- 
ing Manton, Arthur received a letter from Lord Sud! cy who is dying, 
and thinking, by a miltake, that he owed his lie to h m, inte ds to 
bequeath him his diipofable jortune. The fubje@ is diftcufled among 
the friends, and Edmund is fent from Warwick to undeceive Lor) § Suda 
ley, whofe enquiries refpecting Edmund Smyth lead to the diicovery of 
his being his own fon, his Lor dthip havins travelled i the me of 
Smyth. The whole party are afemble dat. udle y Caftle,and LKemund’s 
mother acknowledged to be Lady Sucley. The emaciated novleman 
repents and dics, and is Succeeded in his title and eftates by Emund,. 
White the party are all {till at Sudley Caltle, Charles Sentiive joins 
them, and congratulates the Aubrcys on the pecovery of Au>rey Fi all, 
he hav ng himfelf, by a bold mancuvre, pofiefled him‘eli-otf the latt 
will of od Aubrey, which had | bece executed, but fecreted by the 
lawyer, ina league with the pretended devifee, and kept by the tor- 
mer in terrorem over the latter. The {tory concludes with the proper 
marta ces. 

Such arethe heads of the flory, and the reader will eaf fily perceive 
tha: the materials are aday oe to produce interefting cffects : nor has 
Mr. D. failed to excite the int reft of w hich they are capable. ‘The 
atrontion 1s kept alive trom incident to incident, and we grieve to part 
with our acquaintance at the end of the fourth volume. But it is 
not alone in point of tale that we are gratified with this novel. It is 
full of moral leffons for the young, the middle- aged, and the old. 
The general _ obje&s of the work are to fhew the effect of a 
reverfe of fortune on dffcrent minds, and to inculcate the perfeve- 
rance, under every evil and temptation, in honefty and virtue. ‘The 
diikculty of defcending from fortune and pleafure to neccflary fruga 
litye is well painted in the itruggles of the Aubrey family: the per- 
petual intention of doing right, and the recurring failure of refolu- 
tion, with the ready foitering of hope, lead to diftreis as a natural 

confequence., In Cow per we have a picture of a noble ftrength of 
mind iurmounting every difficulty: in Elton a foul yielding itfelf 
easfily to the inroads of vice. In the number of incidenta! morals, 
we are highly gratified with the manner in which Mr, D., inculcates 
candour between parents and children; the error of inftinGive bene- 
volence in the character of Senfitive; the folly of an impetuous tem- 
per, and the good fenfe of avoiding duels honourably; but we are 
particularly pleafed with the paflages relative to the clerical ch — 
n 
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“Yn making Aubrey a clergy mun, negligent of his profeflion for a great 
part of his life, he enforces a ftridt attention to the divine objects of 
it, and expofes the wickednels of tak ng orders merely for the thew of 
a profeflion, or with the view of preferment lolely, Dae folowing 
extract on this fubject wil! be read with pleafure. 

‘ Emily, my loy , iaid he to Mrs. Aubrey, ‘ how negligent have I been 
pri prot flion! but I do not wonder, when IT contider the motives on 
which | cubraced it. I confented to aflume the facrcd robe and band, 3 
order to provide for the fecond fon of a family, in whole repretentative it 
was thought neceilary to centre the wealth and pride of thew anceliors: 
when, therefore, by the death of my wee her 1 became that iepreientative, 
is it furprifing that I dilengaged mylell from an object no longer neeevary 
Jor the parpole for which r hi: ud obtained in? Could | go back to the time 
while it was optional, retaining the judgment of my expertence, no intere:t 
whatever fhould prevail upon me to undertake the holy oilice, for ft thould 
not think myleil, at that early pe riod of life, equal to the firtet dicha ge of 
its duties. It is an awful engagement; the moft important that man can 
enter into, made voluntarily with his Creator, to labour to miiruct his fel- 
low-creatures in the knowledge of their eternal inte. elt, t » purity their 
hearts, to refolve their doubts, to contole them in afiliciion, and to keep 
them on their guard in ie hotirs of joy and tranquil lity. A minifter is the 
vicegerent of the Almighty. How tublime the thought! how arduous the 
tatk! who that refleéted upon it, would hatiily undertake it? What talents, 
what virtues are requil ite to form that ftupendous character which tt inds 
forth the ambafiador of the Deity! In the courle of my retlections, fince my 
reverie of fortune, an extr: vordinary thought occurre d to me on this fubject, 
My fancy formed a new creature; 1 imagined the minitiry of religton al- 
lizned toa luperior order of beings, continue ‘d by fuecetlion, like men, on 
our planet. Not a fallen, nor incorporeal race ; not jupertor to man in fa- 
cully, nor exe mpt from the pallions of the mind, but endowed wit h a 
ne of virtue that fhould prelerve them genuine and good, and poticied 

the h tighett degree of human knowledge and talents; fully acquaint d by 
intu tition with the nature of the app retiles, yet tol ally free from them; ; their 
frames, while exitting on earth, futtained by fome unperceived tluid inhaled 
wiih the air, and after the fervice of filly years, their tpirits trantiated un- 
known to men, leaving fucceilers to rife {rom their baglies by a new law of 
felf-excellence and fucceis in his miniiiry would 


nature. Of fuch a being 
the end and enjoyment of his exuience; 


neceilarily be the fupreme good, 
to juch a being the taik would be appropriate ; ; but ior me, icarcely arrived 
at vears of dilcretion, placing the chief pratfe of religion ina rhetorical ejay 
delivered trom the pulprt, bred up in nite: and fond of it; for me to dare 
accept the divine deputation was ne lefs montirous, than my tot il negle 
of it, when it became unnecedary to worldly enjoyments, was thametul. 
The following paflage, extracted from Cowper's ftory, will ferve 
as a companion to the foregoing. Speaking of the ftrong and worthy 


character of the parifhioners of Meitord in general, Cowper proceeds 


thus : 

“« Struck with this effect, when the abatement of more vivid contempla- 
tions permitted it to recur to my mind, I was led to mquire for a caue, and 
I found a very natural one: for three fucceflive gencrations, tie porin of 
Melford had been bletied with vicars of a truly pattoral character; and the 
actual incumbent, whom the parifhioners had in a box ly setitioned to yield 
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to the advice of his phyficians, and go abroad, to fave his life and gain new 
health, was the fuccetlor of his tather; for the prefentation of the vicarage 
belonged to an elder branch of the family. The venerable vicar whom he 
fucceeded had lived upwards of forty years among them: as he grew old, 
his fon acted as his curate; and they ‘had both, with apoftotic fincerity and 
ardour, devoted the mielves to the care of the fouls entrufied to them. They 
did not confine their minifiry to a cold reading cf the liturgy, and weekly 

common-place expofitions of ‘obicure texts ; they did not even deem preach- 
ing and praying their principal duty, The going to church they contidered 
as periodical meetings for the purpofe of general praile, than\igiving, and 
fupplication ; and the fermon as a lecture read by the father o. a family 
but they were far from confidering it as the beft opportunity of reétilyt ing of 
the underflanding, improving the hearts, and forming the fouls of their pa- 
rifhioners for falvation. The chief lervice they rendered them was through 
the means of friendly condefcention and familiar talk. The, doctrines “of 
their Bible were not neatly put by to be neatly produced on fet occations ; 
but the precepts of their Mailer, his life, and death, the ftate of mankind, 

and the neceility of indufiry, were inculcated in private in an ea'y, chear- 
ful manner; as a kind phylician explains the nature of his fiiend’s malacy, 
and the qualities of the medicine which he pretcribes for his reitoration. 

They fowed the feeds of true religion and found fenfe, without mining the 
grains of enthufia‘m. T hey evinced the interett of laying up a treature in 
another life, from the certainty of leaving this; but, at the fame time, in- 
culcated honett employment m this as one of the means of amatung that 
treafure; and taught, that the excetlive fervour which was unfavourable to 
temporal duties, was, in that very reipect, unfavourable alio to eternal 
hopes. In thort, the inhabitants of Meliord, their fathers and their childien, 
had been to tutored by their amiable and eftimable minifters, that the na- 
tural glow of the human mind, neither producing on the one hand an inde- 
pendent arrogance, nor, on the other, running into imaginary fervours and 
fuperftition, had formed, if may fo exprefs mylelf, that humble dignity of 
foul which marked the character of my fellow- -parithioners, and in which, I 
hope, they are not fingular, But I digrefs, Aubrey, and ufurp your pro- 
vince.” 


In general the characters and manners are preferved throughout, 
and fume of the perfonages introduced afford ludicrous fcenes. The 
conve’ fazione and concert at Spicer Hall are highly finifhed, and all 
the Spicers well pourtrayed. 

Atter fo much approbation, we are forry to exprefs difapprobation ; 
and were it not for the efteem in which we hold the author, we fhould 
certainly fuffer the fubjects of the latter to be eclipfed by thoie of the 
former. ‘Lhe events towards the conclufion are too much burried, 
and tue whole of the fourth volume bears evident marks of hafte. 
This is the more ftriking, as, in the preceding part, having piétures 
in detail, and likewife the operation of feelings in detail, the mind 
is not prepared to be hurried on as it is at the clofe of the work, It 
feems as it the author had been anxious not to proceed toa fifth vo- 
lume, for the fourth is almoft the bulk two of the preceding ones, and 
he regrets, in a note near the end, that he has not reom to interweave 
the death-bed repentance of Rochefter, the witty debauchee. As 
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there was no fear of the reader’s being fatigued, we wifh that the 
work had been extended to another volume. The incident of the 
will, recovercu ia an improbable oianner by Charles Senfitive, is un- 
worthy ot the author. If he thought the reftoration of Aubrey- 
Hall neceflary to fatisfy common novel readers, he fhould have 
adopted other means; but we are confident that thofe who are not 
common nove! readers would have been better pleafed to have heard 
no more ot Aubrey-Hall, for there was fufficient in the unexpected 
news of the eltate in St. Kitt’s for poetical jultice. 

The caftle gholts confirm our-opinion that the author thought it 
neceflary to write tor the many as well as for the few; like thofe dra- 
matiils, who, in the more delicate fceies of comedy, interfperfe paf- 
fages fuited to the galleries, We were aftonifhed to find in a novel a 
differtation which we fhould certainly never have thought of looking 
for but in fome treati:. on orthoepy, refpecting the pronunciation of 
the words knowledge and ob/ige: but being with great art introduced 
at Mrs. Spicer’s converfazione, we were led into it without repug- 
nance, and were repaid by the ingenuity it difplays. We would ex- 
tract it had we room to {pare, but we recommend it to the attcntion of 
the clergy, as well as to the performers on the ftage. 

As a fubject for centure we were at firft difpoted to felect the inte- 
re{t excited for Cowper, becaufe there is no zreater danger than that 
arifing trom leading the heart to an affection for an immoral charac- 
ter. Cowper marries clandeftinely, is feduced from his wife, and 
perfuaded to rob his father; yet his ftory, which is admirably told, 
interefts us fo much in his favour, that we rather pity and love the 
man than deteft his crimes. At the conclufion of his ftory we 
marked this for regprehenfion, but proceeding in the novel, we foon 
changed our fentiment, not becaufe he is fignally punifhed, but be- 
caufe he isa model of a firm, manly, and early repentance; no 
trifler with his confcience, no barterer with his paffions. His devia- 
tion was the refult, not of a depraved nature, but of powerful fe- 
duction; it took place ata period of life when the underftanding is 
{till immature, and its duration was fhort. He returns with vigour te 
the path of virtue, and, as we faid before, prefents a picture of a 
noble ftrength of mind furmounting every trial. Let thofe who delight 
in fhedding the tear of fenfibility perufe the account of the lofs of his 
daughter ; fo fimple, foeloquent, fo pathetic. Connecting it with 
a paflage in the preface, we belive it to be an exempiification of the 
truth of the Horatian precept, 


Si vis me flere, dolendum ett 
Primum ipfi tibt. 


None but a father, and a bereaved father, could have written thofe 
pages, 

We have not at prefent {pace for copious extracts, and believe it 
unneceilary to give them, as we have ne doubt that the volumes them- 
felyes are generally read. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Godwin’s Life and Age of Chaucer. 
(Continued fiom P. 4%.) 


T this period firft occurs the memorable name of Wickliffe, 

He was of humble birth, but of tranfcendant abilities, and of a 

moit ardent mind. The monkith hiftorians, while they load his prin- 

ciples with the moft virulent invective, feem at a lofs for words to do 

juftice to his talents. He early rofe to the higheft diftin@ions which 

Oxford could beftow. In 1361, when 37 years of age, he was eleéted 

matter of Baliol Colle ge. But he was then con{picuous only for the 

eminence of his powers, the profoundne(s of his difquilition, and the 
dignified gravity of his private character. 

Tn 1371 a curious tranfaction occurs. The Lords and Commons 
petitioned the King for the poamigge of churchmen from the great of- 
fices of ftate. T his circumftance, as our author obferves, muft have 
had its origin in fome intrigue. The parliaments of Edward II, 
were, by no means, fo powcriul as to dictate to the throne. Mr. G, 
with feveral of our old hiftorians, attributes it, with great appearance 
of probability, to the King of Caftille, who was at this time pofleffed 
of great power. The attack feems chiefly to have been direéted 
againit W liam of W ykeham, then chancellor, a perfon of the great- 
eft eminence in hisown times, and entitled to the veneration of pofte- 
rity on account of his munificent eftablifhments at Winchefter and 
Oxford. Wykeham was of obfcure parentage ; and, tor fuch educa- 
tion as he received, is faid to have been inde bted to fome charitable 
and beneficent patron. He never was of cithcr univeriity, and his 
contemporaries were accultomed tocall him unlearned. His yr. ach 
however, and natural abilities, were certainly extraordinary. He w: 
early placed about Edward Iil., and won the heart of that fplend: d 
prince by his fkill im architecture. He rebuilt Windfor caftle on a 
plan of his cwn; and that {tately edifice rem ins to this day, neaily 
in the ftate in which Wykeham left it. Lic was perfectly qualified 
for fucceeding as a courtier. He was a man of butinefs, fober, faga- 
cious, and pens trating ; handfome in his perfon, and dig ignified | in his 
demeanor, Asa politician he was fo wary, that hiftory has doubted 
to rank himeither among the fupportcrs or oppofers of Wickliffe ; but 
it cannot be fuppofed that fuch a man as Wykeham was the patron 
of innovations which {truck at the whole influence of the Church. 
Before he was a bifhop, he poflefled benctices to the value of 874). 6s. 
8d., of prefent money 13,100!. per annum. With refpect to his fecu- 
lar promotions, (the emo!uments of which are not included in this ac- 
count,) in 1359 he was made Clerk of the Works; in 1364 Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, and Secretary of State; and in 1367 Chancellor. 
In 1366 * was, at the recommendation of his royal mafter, elected 
Bithop of Winchefter, in which city he had been educated, and at a 
village in the neighbourhood of which he was born. This fee was 
his own choice; but as Edward was then engaged in a conteft with 
the 
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the Pope, it was apprehended that dificultics micht occur in obtain- 
ing a bull for his contecration, without which he could not hope for 
reipect from his brethren of the bench. The affa.r was, however, 
adjuited throuch the interference of the Duke of Bourbon, one of the 
hoitages for the ranfom of King John of France, who took a journey 
to Avicnon tor the purpofe, and whole fuccefstul exertions feem to 
have been rewarded py the admifhon of himielf to ranfom in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Such was the minilter whom John of Gaunt undertook to difplace. 
The fatal was well managed. The whole tranfaction appcared 
the lefs invidious, as \saunt was then employed on the continent, and, 
by means of the reprefentation of the tivo Lfoufes, (which our author 
inaccurately calls the /wo effates,) a decent tali was prepared for the 
royal favowite. This event, howere r, is Certainly a proof of a great 
alteration having taken piace ta the fentiments of our anceftors with 
reeard to th ecclefiattics. The ck roy were long the only perfons, 
whole knowledge and pra@tice in butinefs titted them for conducting 
public afiairs. Churchmon, accordingly, fuceceded churchman, in 
the hisheft «flices of ftace, as if by natural inheritance. ** It became 
apart, asi: wee, ot the religion /* our ancettors, to fee high office 
ce mbined with the clerical character; and it appeared a tort: t {acri- 
Jeye in their cyes, to behold a chancellor of the reaim, or a treafurer 
of the public revenues, otherwite habited than in the 'veftments and 
rochet of a dizniiied clergyman ” (p. 134.) The petition of par- 
liament againtt tiem, therefore, in 1371, our autho I, with great plau- 
fibility, confiders as a proof of the progrefs of the opinions of Wick- 
lite. The hiftory, indeed, of this wonderful man has not, as yet, 
been fufficiently invettigated to fix the exact feries of the events of 
his life. But the progrefs of his tenets was almcft miraculous. 
Knighton, the monkifh hiftoiian, aflures us that, in 7382, eleven years 
after the date of this tranfa@ion, every fecond man throughout Eng- 
land was a Lollard. This is, doubtlefs, the exaggerated language of 
indignation; but it ferves to fhew the extenfive dominion eftablifhed 
over the mi inds of his contemporarics, by the daring intrepidity and 
decifion of this reformer’s geniu: 

(‘ur author pre‘ents us with a rapid fketch of the difaftrous can- 
paign of the Englith in France in 1372; of the celebrated merch of 
the King of Caftille in 1373; of the negociations and truces between 
the two kingdoms. In 1372. we find Chaucer on an emba fly to the 
republic of Genoa; from which city, as our author thinks, he ecroflid 
the country to vifit Petrarch, then at Padua, This opinion is chiefly 
founded on the two following veries in the ** Clerk of Oxenforde’s” 
narrative in the Canterbury Tales. ‘The clerk’s narrative, which is 
the exquifite ftory of patient Grilildis, he tells the company that he 


Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerke— 
Fraunceis Petrarck.” 
But this evidence we do not think very valid: for fuch fictions are, 
by 
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by no means uncommon ; and poets have always been indulged in the 
ufe of them. Mr. Tyrwhit doubted of this interview of our Englith 
poet with Petrarch; and is treated again, by Mr. G., with too little 
refpect. But Mr. G.’s whole reafoning, on this occalion, feems built 
on fanciful and gratuitous fuppofitions. The following paflage is 
written in a ftyle which we mult unequivocally condemn. Speaking 
of the furprife which Petrarch muft have felt on difcovering fo fine a 
genius in a native of the barbarous ifland of Britain, Mr. G. fays, 


“ The difcovery [which] he made was fcarcely lefs aftonithing than that 
of Columbus when he reconnoitred the fhores of the wefiern world. He 
interrogated his gueft; he propofed to him his moit trying and difficult cri- 
terions; he exchanged with him the glances of mind, and the flathes of a 
poet’s eye. Chaucer had already written his Troilus and Crefeide, and 
many of his moft meritorious productions ; he was now more than 40 years 
of age; we may imagine how he anfwered the ordeal of the Italian, and 
food up to him with the fober and manly con{cioulnels of a poet toa poet. 
Petrarca hefitated, fufpeéted, and at length became wholly a convert; he 
embraced the wondrous ftranger from a frozen clime, and forefaw, with 
that fort of in{piration which attends the cloting peried of departing genius, 
the future glories of a Spenfer, a Shakefpear, and a Milton.” (Pp. 151, 152.) 


On the affected language here employed we fhall make no remarks. 
But how does our ingenious author know all this to be true? It is 
meant, we doubt not, as an inttance of what he calls, in his preface, 
*¢ carrying the workings of fancy, and the fpirit of phiofophy, into 
the inveftigation of ages paft.”” To fuch eftufions of fancy we are, in 
no cafe, inclined to allow much merit ; but, if an author will indulge 
in them, why, in the name of common fenfe, are they thus to be cloth- 
ed in the garb of hiftorical narrative and fact? This is a liberty which 
no man can be authorifed to take ; and, to fay the truth, we conceive 
that fuch refletions are, with better effect left to the reader’s own ima- 
gination, than obtruded by the writer. 

In 1374 we find Wickliffe appointed, with fix other perfons, of 
whom the chief was John Gilbert, bifhop of Bangor, to meet the 
Pope’s commiffioners at Bruges, for fettling a difpute refpecting the 
Papal provifions and refervations. ‘The appointment of Wickliffe 
was undoubtedly owing to the King of Caftille, who now entirely di- 
rected the Englith government. “The fame year Chaucer obtained a 

rant of a pitcher of wine, to be delivered daily, in the port of Lon- 
ear for the term of his life, by the King’s chief butler. This grant 
leads our author into fome very curious and valuable difquifitions, il- 
luftrative of the manners of the times, and of the ftate of the poet’s 
fortune at different periods of his life. The circumftance of the 
wine’s being delivered daily, affords a prefumption that it was daily 
confumed ; and our author computes that, at this time, the poet’s in- 
come cannot be fuppofed to have been under roool. per annum of our 
prefent money. He feems, indeed, to have been of a gay, convivial 
temper, inclined to expence, and to pleafurable indulgences. His in- 
eome, though liberal, was probably too limited compared with his ex- 
penditure ; 
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penditure ; for, in about fix weeks after the former grant, he received 
amuch more confiderable mark of the royal bounty, being made 
comptroller of the cuftoms in the port of London. 

We have, with our author, no doubt that, for this comfortable 
fituation, Chaucer was indebted to the King of Caftille: but the 
fpeech in which, on this occafion, he makes that prince addrefs the 
poet, is a ftill more reprehenfible flight of imagination, and in a ftill 
worfe tafte, than what we lately quoted on the fuppofed interview of 
Chaucer and Petrarch. John of Gaunt, fays Mr. G., ‘ probably 
held to Chaucer a language fomething like this : 


‘ You are in the full vigour of your age and conftitution. That this vi- 
gour thould be employed in the fervice of your country, will be equally ad- 
vantageous to you and tome. The reins of the Englifh government are 
confided to my hands ; I ought not to withdraw myfelf from this refponfibi- 
lity, if I defired it. [I want your advice; I want the afliftance of your tas 
lents. { thall often teel prompted to confult your admirable judgment, the 
rectitude of your views, and your knowledge of the world, and of the hu- 
man heart ; and it is more frank and manly that the man whole couniels L 
purfue fhould fill an oftenfible office, than that he fhould be my adviler 
fecret and unavowed. You owe yourtelf to your country and your friend ; 
and I require this at your hands. On the other fide, if you defire poetical 
fame, your compliance with my withes will ailift your attainment of that 
objeét. Man isa complex being, and is affected with mixed contiderations ; 
aud your contemporaries will liften with far different feelings to your beau- 
tiful aud elevated productions, if they flow from an ambatlador and minifier 
of flate, than if you remained ob{curely fheltered under your natal roof in 
the city in which you were born, or fequefiered among the groves and 
fireams which adorn your neighbourhood at Wooditiock.” (Pp. 177, 17.) 


Our author, in p. 180, adverts to a moft curious inftance of grofs 
impofition in the Biographia Britannica. The queftion refpects a 
orant of 20 merks per annum, fuppofed by Speght, the coadjutor of 
Urry, and Tyrwhit, to have been conferred on Chaucer in 1371, 
The author of the article ‘‘ Chaucer,” in the Biographia, as evidence 
of this grant, refers with confidence to ** 45. id. IIL. p. 3. m. 7.5” 
eftablifhed abbreviations, which mean ‘ Patent rolls of the 45th 
year of Edward III. part (or roll) third, membrane (or fkin) the fe- 
venth.” Mr. G. in order to eftablifh or refute the ftatement of the 
Biographia, undertook the tafk of carefully examining the patents of 
that year. The rolls are only two; there is no third part. So that, 
as he obferves, “* the whole reference is of that fort which is beft 
known by the appellation of a Fabrication of Hiftory ;’ of which,” 
he adds, ** feveral other inftances occur in the article of Chaucer, in 
the Biographia Britannica.” 

Mr. G.. as ufual, gives an able analyfis of Chaucer’s poem called 


“* The Houfe of Fame ;” but for this we muft refer our readers te 
the work itfelf. He here treats modern reviewers and journalifts, 
whom he calls ‘‘ the fpawn of a more recent period,” with very little 
exemony ; but on us, we truft, he will be ready to acknowledge that 
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his farcafm has produced no irritating effect. In the thirty-eighth 
chapter he refumes the progrefs 01 Wick, fFe’s opinions, of which he 

refents a good ¢concife account... He mentions. as the forerunners of 
Wickliffe, the Waldenfes and Albigenfes. The firit, te fays, ap 
pear to have been ** merely melancholy enchufiatts, who infifted that 
the rich among them thould tel! all , that) they had, and « ivide with 
the poor; andrequ red theirc wait be o be illiterate, poor, and dettitute, 
like the fifhermen who firit taucht the religion ot Jfus.” (p. 211.) 
The fecond were, undoub edly, heretics of Grnoftic defcent, «ho held 
that the material world was the work of an inferior veity, the enemy 
of the great Supreme Spirit. “Chey confequently thought that Chrift 
allumed a body i in appearance only, and only feemed \o expire ona 
crofs. It has, to own the truth, very often furprifed us, that we Pro- 
teftants fhould glory, as we generally do, in thefe feAaries as our pro- 
gen tors, and boait ot tracing the reformation from their tencts: for 
their whole merit and refpectability feem to have centered in the 
fingle point of their oppefition to the Church of Rome. Wickliffe 
himfclf, our author fays, was a predeflinarian, whofe ‘ creed tended 
to reprefent the Creator of the world as an arbitra: y being, capri- 
cioufly deciding upyen the fates of mankind.” (p.215.) “ It was 
fimilar to that of Calvin, a gloomy doétrine, equally condemned by 
the under(tan ding, and rev: sting to the heart.” (p. 216.) The doc- 
trine of Calvin is here charaGteriled with admirable jultnefs and truth; 
but we do not conceive that the notions of Wickliffe were exaétly 
the fame. He appears to have been a fatalift, in the (tit fenfe of 
the word, who held with the ancient ftoics, and with our modern phi- 
lofophical neceflarians, that nothing could have happened otherwife 
than it does; and that to this necetlity the deity, as well as all other 
beings, is inevitably fubject. The following pait of his character, 
however, is drawn with great judgment and knowledze of the human 
heart: 


“ Wickliife was too nearly, what has fince been underftood by the term, 
a puritan. He did not fuflictenUly take into conlideration fome of the fun- 
damental properties of the human mind. He did not enough regard man 
as the creature of his fenies. He was too feverely inclined to lirip re ligion 
of its ornaments. Euthutiafm, founded upon abiiractions alone, is a fhort- 
lived patlion. It may be lively anc oper ative in one generation, but it will 
fubtide into torpor in the next. In the ordinary and trantient concerns of 
human lite, we rarely fee! a tirong and permanent attachment but to what 
we fee. In like manner in reliz ion, We never can have a fyfiem, uniform, 
genial, and nutritive of the purett alfections and habits, without the tolem- 
nities of worlhip, the decencies ol architecture, the friendly alliance of har- 
monious founds, or the fragrance of delicious odours.” (p. 217.) 


Mr. G.’s thitty-ninth and fortieth chapters are very important, 
and in feveral refpects, we think highly objectionable. The firft re- 
lates the proceedings of the parliament in 1376, which was called the 
Good Parliament. A confederacy was fotmed againtt John of Gaunt, 


who was accufed of a defign to alter the fucceflion. Gaunt was then 
on 
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on the continent, fo that the machinations of his enemies had unli- 
mited range: for Edward III., on account of his infirmities, had al- 
moft wholly withdrawn from public affairs, and the death of the Black 
Prince was expected daily. “he Commons firlt preferred a long bill 
again{ft the ufurpations of Rome ; to which, however, the King, whoa 
lay fick at Elcham, coldly rep! hed. that ** he was purtuing other 
means of redrefs.” “Phe Comimons then proceeded againit the mini- 
fers, whom they charged with malverfition, Richard Lyons, farmer 
of the fublidies and cufloms, Lord Latimer, chamberlain, and Lord 
Neville, with feveral of inferior {tation, were committed to prifon 5 
the property of Lyons and of Neville was confifcated ; and Latimer 
was fined 20,000 marks, 

The parliament then adopted a meafure, with which our author is 
highly offended, and which, he fays, “* can reflect nothing but dif- 
grace on the parties concerned.” This was obligi: g the King to 
with a woman named Alice Pierce, or P citer’, who, for the att 

n years of Edward’s life, feems to have governed him w ith ablolute 
raul Mr. G. fuppofes Wykeham to have been at the head of the 
confederacy which occationed this feparation; and ‘* it was,”’ he fays, 
‘a fhamele(s example of ingratitude for this man, who owed every 
thing to the bounty and partiality of his Sovereign, thus to trample 
upon his dotage, and to drag his private weakneiles and foibles to the 
view and condemnation of the world. It was barbarous to dictate, in 
this unfeeling manner, toa monarch who had once been the arbiter 
of Europe; and to tear from the aged prince, now in his fixty-fifth 
year, a companion and confident whom habit bad rendered necetlary to 
him. It is not eafy to find an inftance in the records of hiitory, in 
which private pique has in a more indecent and Prasat C manner 
prompted the conduét of a public character.”’ (F. 2 233.) On thefe 
reflections of our author we mut(t have leave to obfe: “te e, that he has 
produced no proof cither that Wykeham was the infligator of the 
proceedings againft Alice Perrers, or that he had any pique ayaintt 
her or the King. Jadeed, the tendernefs here exprefled for the royal 
weakneffes feems intended only to blacken Wykeham, againit whom 
Mr. G. evidently entertains the moit violent prejudice, for no other 
rafon that we can conceive, but becaufe that prelate had been injured 
vy Mr. G.’s great favourite, John of Gaunt, and may thereiore be 
fipoofed to have felt fome refentment. We know not whether our 
inv nious author was always fo indulgent to the foibles of ktngs, 
But his fuppofitions, on this occeafion, are not very contiftent. Inthe 
Committee appointed by this parliament for tranfacting public bul 
nefs were the Archbilhop of Canterbury, Wykeham, Bifhop of Win- 
cheiter, and Courtney of London. Of theie three prelates the firft, 
Mr. G. fays, was {uppofed to favour Gaunt ; but if this w as the cafe, 
itis very improble that a parliament, convened by the intrigues of 
the other two, in the opinion of our author, for the very purpofe of 
fubverting Gaunt’s authority, fhould have placed him on the com- 


mittee of government, Another of Mr. G.’s fuppofitions is ftul 
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more wild; namely, that Courtney (whom he juftly ftyles “ the 
moft imperious churchman of his times”) and Wykeham combined 
with the Wickliffites, whofe avowed object was the downfal of the 
Church of Rome. The truth feems to be, that, through the dotage 
of the King, and the infolent rapacioufnefs of his concubine, the go- 
vernment was become intolerably corrupt, fo that parliament was 
forced to interfere, and commit the management of public affairs to 
fuch as they fhought beft qualified for the truft. 

One principal obje&, Mr. G. thinks, of the proceedines againtt 
A. Perrers, was to throw a ftigma on the private chara¢ter of the 
King of Caftille, who was now living in open adultery with the fifter 
of Chaucer’s wife. His marriage with the Spanifh princefs was un- 
happy. ‘‘ John of Gaunt, however,” fays our author, in language 
not at all equivocal, ** though he had thus married, had not abjured 
the feelings of a man.” (P.229.) He therefore, it feems, indulged 
thefe feelings by amufing himfel! with the governefs of his daughters, 
Our author, we conceive, would have acted more wifely in paffing 
this part of his favourite’s conduét without any reflections. But he is 
determined to find fault with Wykeham, and with the party of whom 
he makes that prelate the head. His opinion we {hall fimply lay be- 
fore our readers ; ef valeat quantum valere pote/t. 

‘© It is undoubtedly much to be regretted, that perfons, occupying 
fo eminent a ftation, fhould fet fuch an example of difregard to thofe 
inftitutions and forms which are eflential to the maintenance of the 
eftablifhed order of fociety. But none but a bigot will affirm an error 
of this fort to be of fuch magnitude, as to difqualify a man, who is by 
his birth, according to the conftitution of his country, called to a cer- 
tain ftation, from difcharging its funétions, or entering upon its pri- 
vileges.” (Pp. 230, 231.) 

n hearing of thefe proceedings, the King of Caftille haftened to 
England, diffolved the confederacy, and inflicted vengeance on feveral 
of its members. But Wykeham was the principal objeé& of his re- 
venge. Several articles were exhibited againft him ; but the only one 
on which he was found guilty, was a charge of having, while chan- 
cellor, reduced the amount of fines, particularly the fine of one indi- 
vidual from 80 to 40 pounds. Our author affe&ts to doubt, whether 
this charge was felected as of eafieft proof, or whether the others 
were pafled by from motives of clemency. But motives of clemency 
are out of the queftion. The King of Caftille was evidently enraged, 
and would certainly have ruined Wykeham if he could. The natu- 
ral conclufton undoubtedly is, that the other charges could not be 

roved. The temporalities of his bifhopric, however, were feized, 
and he was forbidden to come within 20 miles of the Court. On 
this occafion our author has a reflection which we cannot but con- 
fider as difgraceful and abfurd. It fhews how completely he allowed, 
for a time, his partiality for Gaunt to extinguifh in his mind, both 
the principles of juftice, and the feelings of humanity. ‘* Wyke- 
ham,” he fays, ** had been fo affiduous and fuccefsful in the.accumu- 
lation 
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lation of wealth, that he might well {pare the revenues of his bifhopric 
during the time when he was thus under a cloud, without having any 
great injury to appeal to as a topic of complaint.” (P. 247.) Gaunt 
held a parliament, which revoked the proceedings of the former year, 
againft Latimer, Perrers, and the refi. That the King of Catftille 
fhould exert himfelf to diflolve the committee of government was na- 
tural; but his recall of Alice Perrers fhewed a profligate contempt of 

ublic cenfure. And his rancorous enmity againit the Bifhop of 
Winchefter is demonftrated by the circumftance that, when an act of 
general pardon was pailed, Wykcham was the only exception. His 
difgrace, however, did not long continue. ‘* His triends,” fays Mr. 
G. “ were powerful, and the King of Caftille was placable.” Of 
this placability our author gives, indeed, a moft curious proof. “A 
feffion of the convocation was held, when Courtney, B:fhop of London, 
noticed the abfence of the Bifhop of Winchefter, and moved that no 
fubfidy fhould be granted to the King, till that prelate fhould appear 
in his place. Mott of the bifhops concurred in the propofition ; and 
it was urged with fo much fpirit that the government at laft thought proper 
to comply.” (P. 259-) On June 18, 1377, three days before the death 
of Edward III., a writ was iflued for the reftitution of Wykeham’s 
temporalities, on condition of his paying a certain fum of money for 
the fervice of the war. 

Soon after the coronation of .Richard IT. the King of Catftille re- 
tired from the government; but he previoufly took care of !the interefts 
of Chaueer. On the very next day after Edward’s death, the grant 
of his office of comptroller of the cuftoms, as alfo that of his former 
penfion, was renewed; and, inftead of his daily pitcher of wine, he 
received a compenfation of 20 marks per annum. Our author, in this 
place, again expofes a fingular forgery in the Biographia Britannica, 
which notices the two Jaft grants, and, for authority, refers to “ Pat. 1. 
R. IL. p.13.” and to ‘* Pat. 1. R.II. p.1g.” But, fays Mr.G, 
‘there are no fuch rolls. The terms ¢ part the thirteenth,’ and 
‘part the nineteenth,’ are abfurd to any perfon accuftomed to con- 
fult the records in the tower. The record of the patents of any one 
year fometimes confifts of a fingle roll, frequently of two rolls, which, 
in that cafe, are indorfed Paris I. and II],, and | believe never exceed 
three.” Thefe grants are firft mentioned by the author of Chaucer’s 
life, prefixed to Urry’s edition, who does not, however, f{pecify his 
authority. Indeed, our only knowledge of them is derived from a 
patent of the 11th Richard II., in which they are pretty fully recited, 
and which permits Chaucer to refign in favour of another. This pa- 
tent is imperfectly printed in a fubfequent page of the Life in Urry. 
‘** But the writer of the article in the Biographia did not,” fays Mr. 
G.. © exaétly underftand this. Finding no official references in the 
book from which he drew his information, he has thought proper to 
invent references of his own, thus giving his effay an appearance of 
accuracy to the cafual reader, exciting difapprobation and contempt in 
the elaborate and informed, and poifoning, to the extent of his power, 
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the fountains of hiftorical knowledge, and the confidence which every 
reafonable man would defire to repofe in the integrity of hiftory” 
(Pp. 273, 274.) 

The King of Caftille foon became unpopular; and our author 
thinks that it was to vindicate his patron, that Chaucer wrote his 
poem called ** The Qomplaint of the Black Knight.” We do not 
~ conceive that Mr. G. has very fuccefsfully made out his hypothefis; 
but, in the courfe of his remarks on the poem, he has (Pp. 286,-280) 
favoured us with fome excellent obfervations on the paffion of love, 
and on the fentiment of loyalty, as modified by the principles of chi- 
valry. They are too long, hrdvedeey. for infertion, and-would be 
greatly © nity by abridgment. But we cannot, by any means, be- 

ow the fame praife on fome fentiments of our author, on occafion 
of the poll-tax, which, in 1381, excited the famous and terrible in- 
furre&tion, conduéted by the mifcreants who are known by the names 
of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. ‘* This,” he fays, ‘* was the period 
of the awaking of the human mind. This was the era of the /acred 
doétrines of equality; do&trines which, if temperately and ferioufly 
weighed, are fraught with ineftimable benefits, but if rafhly, fuper- 
ficially, and irreverently acted upon, are the plagues of mankind, in- 
volving their difciples in the moft fearful calamity, and bringing dif- 
credit upon the principles of juftice and truth. Unfortunately,” he 
adds, ‘* it isthis hafty and intemperate proceeding to which the mafs 
of mankind are prone.” (P. 307.) ‘That this is, and always mutt be, 
the cafe we are perfectly convinced ; and the fimple confideration of 
the fact fhould have fhewn our ingenious author the danger of con- 
fecrating the principle. But how comes Mr. G. to be fo confident 
that the ** facred do&rines of equality,” as he calls them, are * the 
principles of juftice and truth?” We are certain that thefe doétrines 
are totally inconfiftent with every ftate of civilized fociety ; and that, 
though it were attempted to carry them into practice, they would not 
fubfift for a fingle day. Inftead of being /acred, they are tranfcend- 
antly execrab/e, and as falfe in theory as they are deftructive in fact. 
We are, therefore, inclined to confidgr this paflage as another facrifice 
to the fentiments of Mr. G.’s former friends. 

At p. 316. our author delineates the yews which he fuppofes the 
events of Tyler’s infurrection muft have naturally produced in the 
mind of Chaucer ; and he then indulges himfelf in a reverie, which 
is fingularly vifionary, with regard to the influence of political frec- 
dom on the powers, and what he would call the /pringine/s, of genius: 
as if no works of genius had ever been produced, except where men 
were politically free. This is mere declamation below contempt, 
and as contrary to fobriety of reafoning as it is to fact. He then 
traces the events which brought John of Gaunt under the neceflity 
of feeking fafety in Scotland ; and his 44th chapter commences with 
the marriage of Richard in 1382 to Anne of Bohemia,.a princefs of 
high accomplifhments and merit, whofe conduc gained her, from 
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contemporaries and pofterity, the appellation of the ‘* Good Queen 
Anne.” 

This chapter we regret, that the Jength to which our obfervations 
have been extended will not permit us to analyze; for we look on it 
as one of the moit valuable in the book. It contains a jud.cious and 
well-written account of the “ Legende of Gode Women,” one of 
Chaucer’s beft productions, compoted, it is probable, at the requeft of 
Queen Anne, in praife of the ladies, by way of atonement for the un- 
gallant feverity with which they were fatirized in ** Troilus and Cre- 
feide,”’ and in the ** Romaunt of the Rofe.” Mr. G. gives an in- 
tere(ting view of the plan of the poem, in which the vices of the male 
fex are humoroufly exaggerated. And here he introduces a curious 
account of the poetry, and poetical worfhip, of the Darsy, (or, ac- 
cording to Chaucer’s fanciful etymology, Day’s Eye,) illuftrated by 
an excellent analyfis of another of Chaucer’s poems, the ** Floure and 
the Lefe.” The original of this laft, our author gives good reafons 
for thinking, was the produétion of a lady. The chapter clofes with 
a pleafing account of the fhorter and more airy clafles of poetry, 
which were then in vogue ; the Chant-royal, the Balade, the Ron- 
deau, the Paftourelle, and the Virelaic. “The whole of this chapter 
is highly creditable both to the tafte and to the judgment of our au- 
tor. 


Mr. G.’s 46th chapter purfues the affairs of Wickliffe. In the 
laft year of Edward I1I., an injunétion had been publifhed, forbidding 
the diflemination of his do€trines ; but this intrepid reformer treated 
it with contempt. The clergy, however, obtained five bulls againtt 
him from Rome, which likewife feem to have had little effect. In 
the beginning of 1378, he was cited to Lambeth ; but the populace 
rofe, and forcing the doors of the apartments where his judges were 
allembled, began to harangue them in his favour. The mectinz 
broke up without coming to a decilion; and Wickliffe was formed 
to derive advantage from fuch a favourable event. Our author, very 
happily, compares the exertions of this reformer and of his aflociates 
with thofe of the Methodiftical. teachers in the 18th century. Hither- 
to he had been fupported by the Univerfity ; but his attack on the 
dogtrine of tranfubftantiation, the moft facred myftery of the Romith 
Church, ftartled his beft friends. His opinions on this fubject were 
formally condemned by the Chancellor and feveral of the doctors in 
that learned body. Wickliffe, on ths, appealed to the King, and fo- 
licited the proteétion of his old defender, John of Gaunt, At the infti- 
gation, probably of Courteney, now primate, a bill was, in 1382, 
brought into parliament, empowering the fherifis to detain in prifon 
the preachers of herefy and their abettors, till they fhould be juftified 
according to the law and reafon of holy church. ‘The fate of this 
bill, as recorded by our author, was moft extraordinary. The bill, he 
tells us, did not pafs the Commons ; yet it certainly is entered, as jaw, 


on the records, and remains, to the prefent day, on the ftatute book. 
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Wickliffe, however, was expelled the Univerfity, and feveral of his ( 
adherents recanted. t 

Hume reproaches thefe early reformers as not being ‘* actuated by } 
the fpirit of martyrdom,” and our author defends them by as extraor- ; 


dinary a piece of cafuiftry as we have ever feen. His reafoning is 
“nothing lefs than a plea for grofs hypocrify and moral difhonefty. 


dual who refufes to qualify, by a tingle {yllable, what he once maintained 

to be truth; but we may be permitted to queftion the wifdom and moral 

rectitude of his conduét. If he be, which the notion of martyrdom implies, 

a lover of virtue and of mankind, furely his life, though compelled to {ilence 

upon certain topics, will be more beneficial than his death. I ought not to | 
1 
‘ 


t 
\ 
1 
“ We admire,” he fays, “ and juftly, the fpirit of the perfecuted indivi- t 
f 
’ 


fign a paper containing fentiments oppolite to my own, to obtain a fum of 
money or an office; but ] would as willingly do this at the requifition of 
a Chief Jufiice as of a highwayman, if, while he grafps the paper in one 
hand, he preients a halter or a pifiol with the other. Nothing ought to be 
refufed by me, when death is the alternative of refufal, except that which 
would fo defiroy my character and honour, as to make the further prolonga- 
tion of my life a burthen and a curfe.” (Pp. 392, 393.) 


Is there, then, no difhonour or ftain in folemnly profeffing what 
we inwardly difbelieve? This, to a man of confcience and of vir- 
tue, would certainly make his life “a burthen and a curfe.”’ Putting 
a future world out of the queftion, he is a mean and defpicable wretch, 
who facrifices truths of the highelt importance to confiderations of 
perfonal fafety, Such conduct tends to deftroy all confidence in hu- 
man veracity; and the life of the man who adopts fuch maxims can 
never be regarded as beneficial to the world. The following reflec- 
tions, however, we infert as extremely judicious and replete with 
found fenfe : 


“* In religious innovation, as in almoft all critical poftures of human af- 
fairs, there is much of good and much of evil. The literature and the mind 
of Europe are, and long will be, deeply indebted to Wicclitle, and to Joun 
of Gaunt his patron, They were eminent infiruments in removing that 
night and torpor in which we hag fo long been involved. But there tsa 
fiern and a rugged charaéter in reformation, particular!y religious reforma- 
tion, which we mut deplore, while we love the general reiult. Hiftory in- 
forms us, and we might eafily have concluded that it was fo, that Wicclffe 
and his confederates were copious in their abufe of a'l preachers who were 
not of their fet; ftyling them talfe brethren, imps of fatan, and warning 
their followers to give no ear to their doctrines, Sarca‘in and invective, 
ftirring up the angry paffions of mankind, have almofi always been the re- 
fources of innovators, We read of an infionce in which two of the preaca- 
ers, being at a lols for wood to boil their provilions, chanced upon a wooden 
image of St. Catherine ; and, chopping it in pieces, jocofely remarked that 
Providence mutt have beea concerned in fending them fo feasonable a fup- 
ply. They familiarly ftyted our Lady of Wallingham the Witch of Wal- 
fingham. There is an internal evidence in this phrafe, which may well 
guarantee to us that it was not the invention of their calumniators, But the 
tendency of fuch licentious language muft have been to fhock the pious we 
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the worthy, and to overturn the principles of the weak and unfiable. With 
the unenlighted and unthinking part of mankind, the whole circle of moral 
wrinciples 1s bound together. ‘They are fattened upon them by education, 
and confirmed by habit. Things facred in themfelves, are not facred in 
their eyes from an intrinfic claun, but as connected with time and place, 
with outward ceremonies and folemn obfervances. It is only a virtue 
founded in principle, and nurtured in the genial foil of a well-ordered mind, 
that will furvive unhurt, when the prejudices upon which it is ufed to lean 
for fupport are no more. We may, therefore, reatonably conclude, that 
Wiccliffe and his partizans did muc h of, at leaft temporary, mifchief, They 
difturbed the vifions and poetic forms of mor: ality and religion, They ot- 
fended the pious; they fapped the virtues of the untieady ; ; and they in- 
troduced a general (pirit of groiine!s and illiberal farcalm, We ought not 
to wonder that they had many enemies, nor to believe that all who perle- - 
cuted them were actuated by a defpotic temper or by fordid motives, 
(Pp. 394, 395.) 

We have already dwelt fo long on Mr. G.’s work, that we are un- 
der the neceffity of now fhortening our ftrictures.—In his 47th chap- 
ter he enters into a minute examination of a production once extremely 
popular, efpecially among the followers of Wickliffe, inttuled The 
Vifions of Pierce Plowman. This werk, of which the author is faid 


to have been Robert Langland, a prieft of Merton College, in Oxe- 


ford, and which feems to have been written between 1347 and 1456, ts 
commonly divided into twenty Paffus, or Cantos. It 1s extremely 
mifcellaneous ; but in general may be regaided as a fatire on the 
vices of almoft every proteflion, efpecially ot the clergy; which lait 
arte of the poets time, as 
well as to their fucceflors in attempts at reformation. ‘The perionages 
are allegorical ; but the pictures of manners, in almoft every clals of 
life, are hi, chly_ valuable. The fpecimens produced by our author are 
curious, and of no mean merit, the verfification is of a fingular kind, 
of which the moft ftriking feature is the ftudied introduction of three 
different words, beginning with the fame found in every line ; thus, 


« Wyit I that, quod the /Voman, I /Vould not (pare 
For to be your Frende, fryer, and Fayle you never.” 


This alliteration, to a modern ear, does not feem capab!e of pro- 
ducing much harmony; but Mr. G. thinks that the verfes of Lang- 
land are conftru€ted, with mauy deviations indeed, ona principle fufh- 
ciently rhythmical, ‘and that, when perfect, they are anapettic, con- 
fitting of four feet, of three (yllables each, the laft fyllable of cach foot 
receiving the emphafis. We have a comparifon of Langland and 
Chaucer, full of good criticifm, which our limits will not allow us to 
trantcribe. 

In 1384, the Court was engaged in a violent conteft with the 
citizens of London about the eleGtion of a Mayor. ‘The-popular 
candidate was John of Northampton, who had been Mayor the two 
preceding years, He feems io have been a magittrate of a turbulent 


and feditious turn, like Beckford, and fome others of a later date. 
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Nothing could fhew more clearly our author’s determined refolution 
to blacken the government of Richard, than the ftyle in which he 
talks of this civic conteft. ‘* The proceedings ef the Court,” he 
fays, ** were rezarded by their authors as the firft ftep towards the 
deliruction of the King of Caftille.” Can any aflertion be more pofi- 
tive or precife? The Court’s interference in the affairs of the city was 
meant as a prelude to the ruin of Gaunt, Yet, in the very next fen- 
tence, Mr. G. allows that between the two he can trace no connec- 
tion. ‘* There was fome link of combination, that we are now un- 
able to difiover, which made the deitruction of the city’s libert es an 
indipenfible p-el:minary to the ruin of John of Gaunt.” (P. 442.) 
This is, furely, prejudice with a witnefs. In the conteft, however, 
Chaucer twok a part, by fupporting the popular cauie. But a profe- 
cuvion was commenced again{t him, and ie was forced to flee for fafety 
to the continent. 

One Friar Latimer, however, prefented a paper to the King, in 
which Gaunt was charged with a formed defign to ufurp the crown, 
Time, place, and other circumftances were fpecified ; aad the friar 
fwore, oh the iacrament, to the truth of the accutation. Gaunt, 
however, who had been informed of the charge, fuddenly entered the 
prefence of Richard, and, aiter having the fero!l put into his hands, 
defended himfelf with much vehemeace and force. He infifted ona 
thorough invettigation of his conduct, and that his accufers fhould, 
in the mean time, be committed to clofe cuftody. Richard feems ta 
have been convinced of his uncle’s innocence, and delivered Latimer 
to the care of two knights, who were to be an{werable for his avpear- 
ance when required. One of thefe knights was Sir John Holland, 
the king’s uterine brother, who had married the eldeft daughter of 
Gaunt. Under the pretence of difcovering the perfons who had 
fuborned the friar to accufe his father-in-law, Holland fubje&ted the 
miferable man to the torture, under which he expired ; and this ini- 
quitous proceeding, as might have been expected, increafed the fulpi- 
cions againtt John of Gaunt. 

The minifters of Richard were determined, however, to bring 
Gaunt to his trial, and to arraign him before a parliament aflembled 
for the purpofe, Jt is curious to contemplate the force of prejudice, 
in the part adopted by our author on this occafion. He reprefents 
both the king and his confidential fervants as the verieft mifcreants that 
ever exifted. ‘The minifters, he favs, “ confidered that Richard, 
however fpecious and engagiag might be his manner to {trangers, had 
a mind to which the principles of re€titude had never been communi- 
cated, or in the foil of which the feeds of reGitude refufed to germi- 
nate.” But this, we apprehend, is infinitely unlike the character of 
Richard. On the contrary, this much injured prince was diftinguith- 
ed fcr fome of the moft amiable virtues which beleng to human na- 
ture. He was mild, forgiving, and affeGtionate. Asa mafter he was 
kind, and as a hufband his condu&t merited, and has obtained, unive- 
fal praife. Sucha man could not poflibly be the moniter that M. G. 


has 
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has painted. Richerd feems, indeed, like many other princes, to have 
been, by bis virtues themjelves, difqualified for defending himfelf againtt 
the attacks of the unprincipld trai:ors by whom he. was furrounded, 
Yet his minifters, if we may belicve Mr. G, ** had only to repre- 
fent to him his venerable uncle as the bar to his licentioufnefs, in 
order to obtain his affent to the blackeft projeét [which} they could 
fuggeft to him.’’ Our author then gocs on to inform us, as if he had 
been prefent, what thefe profligate minifters faid to the king, ‘* They 
told him that he was a monarch, ‘They afked him for what purpofe 
the plenitude of power was committed to his hands, if he was not to 
ufe it for the removal of obitacles to his enjoyment! They aflured 
him that the people would never prefume to inquire into the reafons 
of his meafures, &c.”’ (P. 453.) Again, we beg leave to afk how 
does Mr. G. know all this? Suppoting Mr. G.’s prejudices well 
founded, we can eal.ly fancy that the thinifters of Richard would 
talk in this ftyle. But in point even of tafte, we have great objeciion 
to fuch fancies being clothed in the language of hiftory. The King 
of Caftille, however, withdrew to his ftrong Caftle of Pomfret ; and at 
laft, by the mediation of the Princefs of Wales, mother to the King, 
a reconciliation was effected. But the turbulent Woodftock was not 
to be appeafed, and had foon an opportunity of carrying his treafon 


into full effect. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


The Life and Correfpondence of Samuel Richardfin, fele&ed from the 
original MSS. bequeathed by him te his Family. To which are pre- 
fixed a Biographical Account of that Author, and Obfervations on his 
Writings. By Anna Letitia Barbauld. 6vols. 12mo. al. §s. 


Phillips, London. 1804. 


“eae lives of eminent writers may be rendered more pleafing and 
inftructive than moft other fubjeéts of biography, by perfons 
who know the faéts, and comprehend the characters which they pro- 
pofe to exhbit. Richardfon, in the prefent work, has found a bio- 
grapher capable of eftimating his talents, and acquainted with the 
clafs of literature in which they were exerted. She fees how he 
found fictitious biography, how he left it, and what he has done, 
Althouzh the novels of Richardfon clearly and ftrongly difplay his in- 
telleétual powers, moral principles, and fentiments, they afford us on- 
ly the knowledge of refults. His private life, illuftrated by his cor- 
refpondence, unfolds the progreflion of his habits and character, the 
incidents and circumftances in his hiftory and conduét, which tended 
to give a Clariffa to the world. In his life and letters we are 
enabled to fee the compofer as well as the compofition, and to trace 
thofe excellencies of wifdom and virtue, that fill us with delight 
and admiration to the caufes in whieh they originated. 


The fair editor very naturally and properly begins with ftating the 
M 4 proofs 
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proofs that the correfpondence is authentic; and they are equally con- 
cife and clear, Mr. Richardfon was not only accuftomed * to pre- 
ferve the letters of his numerous corre(pondents, but to take copies of 
his own, generally by the hands of his daughters, particularly his 
daughter Martha, and his nephew, who performed to him the office 
of amanuenfis.” After his death they remained in the hands of Mrs, 
Anna Richardfon, his laft furviving daughter. ‘That lady having 
died in the beginniag of the prefent year, the letters became the pro- 
peity of Mr. Richardfon’s grand-children, from whom they were 
purchafed by Mr. Phillips. 

Our editor introduces the life of Mr. Richardfon with a view of 
fistitious adventures from the time of Amadis de Gaul, down to the 
period at which her kero took up the pen; and traces the variations 
of that fpecies of literature on the continent, until the appearance of 
Gil Blas. Thence fhe proceeds to Englifh fititious adventures, 
which fhe attends from Sidney’s Arcadia to Robinfon Crufoe and 
Gulliver’s Travels. Beftowing on the principal works which fhe men- 
tions fhort criticifms that at once characterize the individual compofi- 
tions, and mark their ftage in the progrefs of that kind of literature, 
fhe obferves, “ there was ftill wanting a mode of writing which 
fhould conne& the high paffion and dclicacy of fentiment of the old 
romance, with characters moving in the fame fphere of life with our- 
felves, and brought into action by incidents of daily occurrence.” 
This was the want which fhe regards Richardfon as deftined to fup- 
ply. The following character of this new kind of writing, exccuted 


by fuch hands, prefents at once a juft view of the inventor, and a high 
idea of the critic. 


“ Richardfon was the man who was to introduce a new kind of moral 
painting; he drew equally from nature and from his own ideas. From the 
world about him he took the incidents, manners, and general chara@er, of the 
times in which he lived, and from his own beautiful ideas, he copied that 
fublime of virtue which charms us in his Clarifla, and that fublime of pal- 
fion which interefts us in his Clementina. That kind of fictitious writing, 
of which he has fet the example, difclaims all afliftance from giants or genii. 
The moated caftle is changed to a modern parlour; the princefs and her 
pages to a lady and her domeftics, or even to a fimple maiden, without birth 
or fortune: we are not called on to wonder at improbable events, but to 
be moved by natural paffions, and imprefled by falutary maxims. ‘The pa- 
thos of the fiory, and the dignity of the fentiments, interefts and charm us; 
fimplicity is warned, vice rebuked, and, from the perufal of a novel, we 
rife better prepared to meet the ills of life with firmnefs, and to perform our 
re pective parts on the great theatre of life.” 


The manner of this writer, fhe obferves, was alfo new. There 
are three modes of carrying on a ftory; the narrative or epic, in which 
the author himfelf relates the whole adventure, as Cervantes in Don 
Quixote, and Fielding in Tom Jones. A fecond mode is that of 
memoirs, as Smo'lett in his Roderick Random, and Goldfmith in his 
Vicar of Wakefield. ‘Thirdly, is the mode invented by Richardfon, 


epiftolary 
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epiftolary correfpondence, Our editor, with great ability, defcribes 
the refpective advantages and difadvantages of thefe three modes. 
She allows the laft to be the moft artificial and moft difficult, although 

practifed by Richardfon with fuch diftinguiihed fuecefe. Having 
Freuffed the kind, form, and character of the writings, our editor con 
duéts us to the author. 

Samuel Richardfon was born in 1689, in Derbythire, but the place 
isunknown. It is faid he wifhed to keep a myftery over the fcene 
of his nativity, in order to conceal the ob{curity of his original cir- 
cumftances. If this notion be well founded, it merely proves that 
men of genius and virtue are not exempted from frivolous weaknels ; 

a difcovery of very long ftanding. He was*intended for the church, 
but the misfortunes of his father, who was once a joiner in good re- 
pute, prevented the completion of his defign. He receis ed but a 
{mall portion of claffical erudition, knew no language but his own, 
ane that without the accuracy or precifion of afcholar. From his 
early age, however, he had a great turn for reading, and when obliged 
to take toa bufinels, he chofe the employment of a printer, in hopes 
of thereby increafing his opportunities of procuring books, For feven 

ears he was apprentice to Mr. John Wilde of Stationers’ Hal! ; was 
remarkable for profeffienal affiduity and fkill. Much, however, as his 
time was occupied, he {till found leifure for expanding his mind by 
reading. Having for feveral years worked as a compofitor, corrector, 
or overfeer of the prefs, he about the age of thirty fet up for himfelf, 
firft in Fleet-ftreet, and afterwards in Salifbury-court. He alfo began 
to write for bookfellers, indexes, prefaces, and dedications. Theace 
he rofe to political papers, and procured the printing of the journals 
of the Hou‘e of Commons. As he advanced in circumftances he was 
chofen mafter of his company, and procured a country relidence; but 
continued very attentive to bufinefs. He loved to encourave diligence 
and early rifing amongft his } ace awe and often hid half a-crown 
amongft the letters, fo that the firft who came to work in a morning 
might find it. At other times he brought for the fame purpofe fruit 
from his garden.” He was twice married, firft to the daughter of his oid 
malter, Mr. Wilde, and fecond!y, to the fiter of Mr. Leake, bookfeiler. 
By both wives he had many children ; the greater number of whom died 
in their infancy ; but feveral daughters lived to maturity. Me, Rich- 
ardfon had always been very fond of writing letters ; and being em- 
ployed by bookfellers, they defired him to give them a volume of fa- 
miliar epiftles, on a variety of fuppofed occafions, in order to teach 
common people to write letters. Richardfon agreeing to the general 
propofition, fuggefted the propriety of extending the object. Sup 
pofe, faid he, we fhould inftruct our humble re aders not only how to 
indite, but how to act in cafes very likely to occur. The bookfellers 
on this hint were the more urgent with him to begin. According! 
he undertook the tafk, and compofed a ftory which was founded on 
the following real occurrence: A gentleman tea through part of 
England, one day was ftruck with the appearance of a very fine houfe 
which 
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which he beheld from the road. Arriving foon after at au inn, and 
inquiring of the landlord concerning the fplendid manfion, he was 
told that the hiftory of the owner and his lady was much more re- 
markable than the villa and grounds, attractive as they were. The 
‘proprietor was a Mr. B, whofe mother had taken a very beautiful girl 
of low rank to be her fervant, when only twelve years of age. The 

ir] at fifteen was become fo charming, as to captivate the eldeft fon 
of her miftrefe, and the old lady dying, he endeavoured to feduce the 
beautiful object of her protection. He put various ftratagems in prac- 
tice, but all in vain; her virtue refifted every application, and her 
prudence baffled every artifice. At length he made her his wife, and 
both became the delight and admiration of the country, in which the 
property of Mr. B. was very extenfive. This ftory the gentleman 
imparted to Mr. Richardfon, and he thought no tale could better an- 
fwer the purpofe of his engagement with the bookfellers, He fet 
about it, and from it wrought up the novel of Pamela, 

This produétion, publifhed in 1740, enraptured the public, and 
procured to the author a high degree of literary reputation. ‘The cri- 
ticilim of our editor on this work is in many re[petts Juft, though per- 
haps in fome partial. Jofeph Andrews, the firft novel of the ini- 
mitable Fielding, is reprefented as having been a parody on Pamela; 
and inthe hero and heroine moft probably with truth. Richardfon was 
a downright author, and never forgave this ridicule on one of his in- 
telleftual children. He always endeavoured to vilify Tom Jones: 
he himfelf imputed his obloquy to the delicacy of his virtue, which 
was fhocked by the loofenefs of fome parts of that performance; but 
as his editor acutely remarks, he could tolerate Cibber. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, with her ufua! diferimination, marks the difference between 
thofe eminent mafters of Englifh novel-writing ; but we do not en- 
tirely agree with her in fuppofing Richardfon far fuperior in pathetic 
to Fielding. Richardfon certainly much oftener appeals to tender 
feelings than Fielding, but not MORE: STRONGLY. ‘There are various 
pesrers in Tom Jones, and many more in Amelia, which intereft the 

eft and moft tender feelings as much as Clementina or Clariffa. 

The fame of Pamela encouraged Richardfon to perfevere in the 
fame fpecies of writing; and Ciariffa Harlow drew forti all the ener- 
gies of his genius and pathos ; and uniformly exerted them in inculcating 
and flrengthening virtue in deterring and degrading vice. Our edi- 
tor’s criticifm on Clariffais a very mafterly {pecimen of tafte, judg- 
ment, and knowledge of the human mind. Clariffa Mrs. Barbauld 


july prefers to Sir Charles Grandifon; and very properly beftows 


efs detail of analy fis on the latter than the former; but fhe dwells 4 


it with fufficient particularity to fhew fhe is thoroughly acquainte 
with the work and its merits. 

Richardfon has doubtlefs earned a reputation which will defcend 
to pofterity ; but in the circumftances of his lite we find caufes which 
led his genius to be over-rated by himfelf and his friends. The circle 
in whieh Richardion chiefly moved confifted of perfons very much 
inferior 
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inferior to hin who were gratified by his notice, and in return regard- 
ed him as a kind of a god. Samuel Richardfon relatively to his 
daughters and their compamons allembled round him at North End, 
was as extraordinary a phenomenon as Samuel Johnfon among the 
whole circle of literary charatters. The triends ot Richardfon adupt- 
ed his opinions and prepoffeflions, echoed them to himfeit and others, 
and by acquielcence confirmed him in various judgments that were 
aétually erroneous. Did he vility Tom Jones, and prediét ts {peedy 
confignment to oblivion? his aflociates concurred in the fame cry. 
Did he reprefent Amelia as taftelefs and infipid? they all called out 
that Amelia was a vapid performance. A reader, therefore, of his 
life or correfpondence mult guard againft partial impreflions on fub- 
jects that called forth the prejudices of the hero, Keeping him- 
felf, however, free from this bias, he will find in the letters a 
great portion of entertaining and ufeful matter. Richardfon was the 
warm friend of religion and virtue ; and a /pirit of piety and morality 
breathes through thefe letters, as sal as through his illuflrious w orks. 
Some of his correfpondeits «re men of high literary eminence, for in- 
{lance Dr. Young, and Mr. Warburton, and all of them feem to be 
well acquainted with what was palling at the time. ‘ihe whiole cor- 
re{pondence is interefting, as a view ot the manners, fentiments, and 
opinions which prevailed in enlightened and elegant fociety during 
thirty or forty years of the laft century. The general topics are lite. 
rature, human nature, paflion, and conduét, as exhibited in this coun- 
try during the period of the correfpondence, interfperfed with a great 
variety of biographical anecdotes, both amufing and inftruétive. 

His firft correfpondence, of much frequency or extent, feems to 
be with Mr. Aaron Hill, a writer of fome talents; but not fo well 
received by the public as he conceived himfelf to deferve. From 
the benevolence of Richardfon he experienced great kindnefs. His 
gratetul fenfe of fuch goodne(s, the unpleafant circumftances in which 
he was himfelf placed, the negleét of his works, his confvlation 
from anticipations of the Praile which they were to enjoy trom polte- 
rity, and his angry confignment of authors then eminent to future 
oblivion, are the chief fubjeéts of Hill’s letters. Striking pittures 
they are of adifappointed author railing again{t thofe who have caught 
the public favour, and ideally balancing accounts, by humbling with 
future ages thofe who are exalted in the prefent, and exalting thofe 
who are now humbled. A letter dated September 10, 1744, foon 
alter the death of Pope, with feveral others of fomewhat later date, 
are fine inftances of an inferior writer endeavouring to bring his fu- 
perior below his level. In Oégtober 1748, Mr. Richardfon wrote Mr. 
Hill a letter, in which he blames the world for not more highly rating 
the productions of Mr. Hill. To the intimation implied in this cen- 
fure Mr. Hill anfwers: ‘* I really thought, dear Sir, that neither my 
affeétion, admiration, or warm grateful fenfe of your inimitable vire 
tues, could have admitted the increafe given to it, by the fincere, kind, 
friendly plainnefs of this laft obliging letter, Yet it tells me nothing 

new 
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new of the low -eftimation of my writings. I have always knowre 
them, and expetied them to be, unpopular: nor fhall I live to fee 
them in another light. But there will mfe a time in which they will 
be feen in a far different one: I know it, on a furer hope than that of 
vanity.” The chief value of Mr. Hill’s letters is the reprefentation 
of an unfuccefsful author charging his difappointments on the public 
tafte ; or any caufe but the want of merit. Their next value is the 
extravagant commendations of Richardfon’s works, and the favourable 
reception fuch panygerics experienced from a fuccefsful author ac- 
cullomed to be prailed. The whole of this part of the correfpond- 
ence isa difplay of human nature, the fele€tion of which confers high 
honour on the judgment of the editor. The letter of Mr. Warburton 
is valuable, as a teltimony of the eflimation in which he and his friend 
Mr. Pope held the firft produétion of Richardfon’s genius. Mr. 
Strahan’s letters are agreeable defcriptions of the ftate of fome parts of 
Scotland, which he vifited in a tour about the year 1750. Leters be- 
tween Mr. Richardfon and Mr. Cave thew the eftimation in which the 
Rambler was held at its firft appearance. 

The fecond volume opens with a correfpondence between Mr. 
Richardfon and Dr. Young, and contains very valuable letters on both 
fides on a great variety of fubjeéts, including criticifms on Clariffa, of 
which Dr. Young was a warm admirer. Lovelace he hopes will put 
an end to that race of fine gentleman, who for feveral ages were the 
heroes of comedies, including the Sir Charles Eafy of Cibber. 

Mr. Richardion was generally furrounded by young ladies to whom 
he read his produélions as they came freth from his head and heart ; 
and ufed to afk their opinion of the fable and charaéters as they un- 
folded themfelves. Ot thefe ladies were Mifs Fielding, fifter to the 
great Fielding, and a Mifs Collier. Both thefe were his correfpon- 
dents; the letters are interefling in demonflrating the hero’s mode 
of inftruéting the female fex; and amufing in fhewing the pleafure 
which he derived from having the changes rung on his works, A 
correfpondence between Richardfon and Mrs. Pilkington fhews how 
low a woman, adorned with wit and beauty, and the moft brilliant ac- 
complifhments, may fall when fhe abandons herfelf to pleafurable 
vice. Thefe letters all deferve quotation ; but as we know not which 
to felect in preference we fhall refer them to the reader at full length. 
He will find them from page 119 to 157 in this volume. Letters 
which follow from Colley Cibber very happily prefent the charaéterif- 
tic features of that writer; agreeable vivacity, without much genuine 
humour, and readinefs of remark, at once fharp and flight. The re- 
mainder of the fecond volume is occupied by a correfpondence with 
Mr. Kennicot, on a commemoration at Oxford; letters between Mr. 
Duncombe, Mifs Highmore, and Milfs Mulfo, on various fubjeéts, but 
molt frequently on Clariffa, and Grandifon, and what is amufing as 
an inflance of the egotifm of even eminent authors, much of the allu- 
fion to thefe novels is from Mr. Richardfon himfelf. One of the 
chiel conilituents in Mr. Richardfon’s letters to ladies and to gentle- 

men 
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men with whom he was on a footing of familiar intimacy, is eafy par- 
ticularity of detail. In fome of his epiftles he hits -very accurately 
the fluency, variety, and rapid tranfition which fo much engage a 
reader of fenfibility to female accomplifhments, in the letters of well- 
educated ladies. From thefe epiftles we fee that the flyle and"mode 
of the compofitions in his novels were entirely the refult of nature 
and habit, and not of effort. In writing to Milfs Highmore, he ex. 

atiates as his own Mifs Byron would do in writing to Aunt Selby. 
The third volume begins with a correfpondence between Mr. Ri- 
chardfon and Mr. Edwards. Who Mr. Edwards was we do not find 
much from the biography; but, from Mr. Richardfon’s account, as 
well as from his own letters, he appears to have been a good, kind- 
hearted man, who lived at Turrick, in Buckinghamfhire, and wrote a 
book called the ** Cannons of Criticifm.” Clarifia is one of his fub- 
jects, and he regards it, not only as all men of. tafte and judgment do, 
as the particular friends of Richardfon do, as the firft work which 
ever had appeared. In thefe letters of Mr. Edwards, as well as of 
others of Mr. Richardfon’s intimates, there is a very manife{t imita- 
tion of the epiftolary flyle of Richardfon,. One of the moit important 
benefits arifing from the correfpondence of an eminent man on confi- 
dential fubjecéts is, that hts letters and correfpondence lay his mind 
more fully before a reader than his formal a&ts and publicat.ons. We 
find Mr. Richardfon has written much more to his coterie of Jadies, 
and to fuch gentlemen as Mr. Edwards, than to any correfpondent who 
was his own equal. This proves that vanity and the low dcfire 
of being head of the company was very prevalent in Mr. Richard- 
fon, though both a good and a wife man. In one of Mr, Ea- 
wards’s letters we find him talking of Dr. Johnfon as Whitelocke did 
of one Milton. Writing to fo intimate a friend, to whom, on Prince 
Henry’s principle, he could unbofom himfelf without ceremony, Ri- 
chardfon abufes Tom Jones and Amelia. A rival author will be a 
rival author. After Mr. Edwards follows Mrs. Klopftock. it ap- 
pears that this lady had fallen in love with an old gentleman becaufe he 
had written,a book upon the Meffiah. The fubject of hes correfpon- 
dence is the perufal of this poem, and her captivation from that peru- 
fal, with the praifes of her hufband. The letters between Mr. Ri- 
chardfon and Mifs Mulfo appear to have been written partly while Sir 
Sharles Grandifon was going on, and partly after that novel was 
hnifhed. The chief fubjects, therefore, are critical difguifitions on 
Sir Cherles, Clementina, and Mifs Byron. Letters between Mr. 
Richardfon and Mifs Weftcombe are chicfly on domeftic incidents and 
the affections which are connected with them ; they place the yoodnefs 
of Mr. Richardfon’s heart, and the tendernefs of his feelings, ina very 
favourable light. Some of Mifs Weltcombe’s anfwers contain various 
amuling anecdotes of fafhionable characters, fuch as the Mifs Gun- 
nings, afterwards Duchels of Hamilton and Argyle, and the Countefs 
ef Coventry, and Mifs Chudleigh, afterwards Duchefs of Kingfton. 
Mifs 
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Mifs Weftcombe is marricd, and with congratulations on that event 
the third volume clofes. 

The fourth begins with a correfpondence between Richardfon and 
Dr. Delany. This part of the work has for its chief fubject Clarifla, 
with fome itriQures upon Tom Jones. Mrs, Donnellan preteads to 
undervalue Amelia, and to call its author poor Fielding. Richardfon 
was delighted with fuch criticifm, and, in an{wer to that lady, in half 
a page exhibits a fine fpecimen of literary rivalry. It is an attack up- 
on the three diftinguifhed productisns of the great father of Englith 
comic romance, Jofeph Andrews, Tom Jones, and Amelia. ** Par. 
fon Young (fays this letter of Richardfon) fat for Fielding’s Parfon 
Adams, a man he krew, and only made alittle more abfurd than he 
is known to be.” The beft ftory, inthe piece, is of himfelf and his 
firft wife. Inhis Tom Jones, his hero is made a natural child, be- 
caufe his own firft wife was fuch. Tom Jones is Fielding himfelf, 
hardened in fome places, foftened in others. His Lady Bellafton is 
an infamous woman of his former acquaintance. His Sophia is again 
his firft wife. Booth, in his laft piece, again himfelf; Amelia, even 
to her nofelefsnefs, is again his firft wife. His brawls his jarrs, his 
gaols, his fpunging houfes, are all drawn from what he has feen and 
known. AsI {aid (witnefs alfo his hamper-plot) he has little or no 
invention : and admirably do you obferve, that, “by feveral ftrokes in 
his Amelia, he defigned to be good, but knew not how, and loft his 
genius, low humour, in the attempt.” But for thefe defeéts which he 
had in common with other human beings, the benevolence and agreea- 
ble eafe of Richardfon’s letters compenfate. About the middle of 
the fou:th we find a correfpondence between Richardfon and Mrs. 
Sheridan, mother of the living orator. She confults Mr. Richardfon 
on her Novel of ery’! Biddulph, of which, it appears, he approved, 
The other parts of this correfpondence refer to the purfuits of Mr. 
Sheridan, and the praifes of Clarifla and Grandifon. A correfpon- 
dence arofe between Mr. Richardfon and Lady Bradfhaigh on the fub- 
jet of Clarifla, four volumes of which had been publifhed before the 
work was finifhed. ‘lhis Lady, in a letter, figned Belfour, begs the 
cataftrophe may not be tragical ; and a very ingenious coniroverfy takes 
place between the author and his fair correfpondent. ‘This is a molt 
valuable portion of the work, as it completely unfolds Mr. Richard- 
fon’s own obje&ts, views, and reafons in this the moft matterly of his 

roductions. Inthecourfe of the correfpondence the lady acknow- 
edges her realnameand rank. ‘Thefe letters occupy more than the 
half of the fourth volume, and moft interefting and able compofitions 
they are. 

The fifth volume opens with a correfpondence between Mr. Ri- 
chardfon and Lady Echlin, the ‘ifter of Lady Bradfhaigh. The firft 
fubje& of this correfpondence is an edition of Sir Charies Grandifon, 
pirated by the Dublin bookfellers ; and exprefling the indignation of 
reClitude and integrity againft fuch a fraud. Lady Echlin alfo ob- 
jected to the melancholy cataftrophe of Clariffa, and was feized with a 
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defire of altering the ftory toherown mind. The alterations and reafons 
on the one hand, are the chief fubjects of Lady Echlin’s letters, while 
Richardfon courteoufly enters into fome difcuffion leaft he thould ap- 
pear to think her unworthy of conteft, and, without crufhing her ar- 
guments at a blow, flips away from the conteft. In thefe letters to the 
two ladies, it is obvious that Mr. Richardfon could write with all the 
politenefs of a courtier, as well as the force and variety of a man of 
genius. ‘Thefe different kinds of correfpondents call into action the 
great verfatility of Mr. Richardfon’s powers. There are fever«l let- 
ters between the hero and Hildfley, Lord Bifhop of Sodor and Man. 
The chief fubjects of thefe are moral and pious publications, and 
the works of Mr. Richardfon, as conducive to morality and piety. 
In one of thefe letters the Bifhop afks of Mr. Richardfon who Yorick 
is, and the anfwer contains a very fevere criticifm upon Triftram 
Shandy. As this was a work that could not interfere with the fame 
of Richardfon’s productions, we may fairly impute it to the au:hor’s 
conviction, efpecially as he allows the excellencies while he blames 
the defects, While he cenfures incoherence and reprobates inde- 
cency, he admits both the wit and pathos. Letters between Mr. 
Loftus and Mr. Richardfon are partly upon the three novels; but be- 
fides this often-repeated fubjeét, contain various amufing anecdotes of 
Jiterary and fafhionable characters. Mr. Skelton, a clergyman of 
Dublin, and Mr. Richardfon, correfponded partly on the morality 
and religion of Richardfon’s novels, and partly on moral and pious 
publications in general. Skelton himfelf, it feems, wanted to publith 
difcourfes. Mr. Millar being applied to, did not rate them fo highly 
as the author himfelf, and was unwilling to run any rifk. ‘The au- 
thor imputes this backwardnefs to the malignant depravity of the pub- 
lic tafte; and infifts that, if the books were dei(ft:cal, it would have 
fold three editions. At the clofe of the correfpondence it is not clear 
whether the volumes in queftion were publifhed or not. Mr. Rich- 
ardfon appears to have been the printer who was to have been em- 
ployed, but we do not fee whether it was actually printed. Mr. 
Stinftra, a Dutch clergyman, tranflated Clarifla, and feveral letters 
paffed between him and the author, both on the tranflation and on 
various fubjects of theology. From his correfpondence with different 
clergymen, we find Richardfon was we!! verfed in practical divinity. 
Mr. Defreval wrote feveral letters from Paris, which give a view of that 
metropolis about the year 1751, and allo of the reception of Richard- 
fon’s works in that capital. 

There now follow three letters from the higheft literary and moraf 
authority which the eighteenth century could bring forward. The 
voice of Dr. Johnfon confirms the judgment of the many other friends 
of truth, virtue, and religion, who have beftowed high praifes on the 
works of Richardfon. 

A few other letters of lefs comparative intereft are inferted in the 
fifth volume, which clofes with the hiftery of Mrs. Beaumont, 
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Whether this be now a part of Sir Charles Grandifon we do not re. 


ealhk&. 

The fixth volume corfifts entircly of a correfpondence between 
Richardion and Lady Bradthaigh, and embraces a much greater ve- 
riety of topics than any previous fet of letters. It contains difcuf- 

-fions on many fubjects of the higheft importance in the conducl of 
life, and which very fully develope the ftores of Mr. Richard{on’s 
mind. Literary fubjeéts are alfo frequently introduced, and fome- 
times topics of rather a political nature, although on fuch Mr. Rich- 
ardfon and his correfpondents very rarely entered, In fome of her 
letters Lady Bradfhaigh seems rather to verge towards enthufiafm on 
certain theological fubjeéts; fhe difplays, neverthelefs, found fenfe 
and rational piety on moit fubjeéts. A good deal of this correfpond- 
ence is upon Sir Charles Grandifon, that was then making its ap- 
pearance, and the lady reverts to her favourite topic Clarifla. But 
this repetition is fo mixed with fubjels that are not repetitions, that 
the letters are amuling and agreeable. One obfervation of Lady 
Bradfhaigh’s fhews what extravagant flattery Mr. Richardion received. 

She aflerts, that a paper, written in the Rambler by him, is fuperior 
to any of the others written by Johnfon! One of Mr. Richardfon’s 
letters, on the nuptials of a friend of theirs, contains a very excellent 
effay upon marriage, or rather the married ftate. It is too long for 
quotation, and cannot, without injury, be abridged. The reader will 
find it in page 128. The fubjeét introduces a difcuffion which will ‘fj! 
pleafe and inftru& the reader through feveral letters that follow. The 
differtation alfo includes filial obedience, on the obligations and ex- 
tent of which the notions of Mr. Richard{fon were very high. The 
correfpondence proceeds to debate the connection between the love 
we have fos a being that we are bound to venerate, and obey, and fear. 
Lady Bradffaigh is an advocate for the equality of the fexes; and 
Mr. Richardfon claims a fuperiority to the one. ‘They fupport their 
refpective pofitions with great ingenuity, both from reafon and ferip- 
ture; but Richardfon, it muft be confefled, with the founder argu- 
ments. The correfpondence with Lady Bradfhaigh concludes thefe 
Jetters ; and to the work a concife and {fatisfactory index is annexcd, 
which makes up the remainder of the fixth volume. 

The correfpondence of Samuel Richardfon is an agreeable and etti- 
mable acceflion to literary biography. The life and chara@ter of the 
author from his letters is much more fully before the world than pre- 
vious to this publication. His letters, like his novels, develop human 
nature, and promote virtue and rational piety. Befides fuch contti- 
tuents of the moft valuable inftruction, they abound in amufement 
and entertainment. “They comprehend a great variety of anecdotes, 
and a much greater variety of characters. They fhew us man both as 
he ought to be and as he is. The very toibles of Richardfon, 
which thefe letters occafionally difcover, render the picture much 
more natural, and confequently more interefling. While his genius, 
benevolence, and piety, place him above the rank of commen men; 
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his rivalry, his egotifm, his vanity, and opennefs to flattery, exemplify 
the imperfe€tion of human nature, and the weakneffes that are to be 
found in the beft and wifeit men. The world is indebted to the com- 
bined judgment and liberality of the proprietor and publifher; and 
alfo to the difcernment which felected an editor fo peculiarly fitted for 
doing juftice to the writings and character of Richardfon. rs. Bar- 
bauld has genius, tafte, and fentiment more congenial to thofe which 
have been difplayed in Pamela, Grandifon, and Clariffa, than pro- 
bably any writer of the times, even including thofe of a fimilar di- 
rection, if perhaps we fhould except the author of Evelina and Ce- 


cilia. 
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(Continued from Vol. XVIII. P. 382.) 


REPOSITIONS, it is very generally agreed, were originally ap- 
plied to exprefs the relations of objects in fpace. Their mean- 
ing has been afterwards extended, by analogy, to fignify the relations 
of events in time, and other relatidus of various kinds, of a character 
{till more abftract and metaphyfical. When we examine, with atten- 
tion, the different ufes of the fame prepofition, efpecial!y when they 
mark relations in place, we find that thefe relations are chiefly modi- 
fied by the idea of motion. Sometimes the relations are underftood to 
he the effect of previous motion, at other times the confideration of 
motion is altogether excluded: and the queflion has been agitated 
among grammarians, whether, in the primitive application of the pre- 
pofitions, it be effential to their character to give notice of previous 
motion or not. We are of opinion that the prepofitions themfelves 
give no fuch notice, though the words with which they may happen 
to be joined very frequently do. We think that, in denoting fimple 
relations of place, their whole original force is feen, and that, when- 
ever the conception of motion accompanies them, that ciicumftance is 
fuperadded, extraneous, and accidenta!. Dr. Hill, on the other hand, 
with regard to many of them, appears to confider the idea of motion 
as neceflarily included in their very firft formation; and he feems to 
think, of courfe, that, wherever they occur divefted of this idea, they 
have deviated from the characteriltic nature of their cla‘s. ‘The pre- 
pofitions a, ab, and abs, he, accordingly thus explains : 


« The primary notion, fuggetied by thele three prepofitions, is the fame ; 
that of the continually increaling diltance of a body in motion, in re{pect to 
a point from which that motion commenced. They regard not the caufe of 
this ate, and are equally applicabie toa bocly, that has the power of moving 
itlelf, and to one, that is impelled by fomething external. Till a change of 
place exists, they suggest nothing ; and, regarding the moving body only in re- 
{pect to the point of outfet, they announce one ofits relations, by governing 
the term which expreties that point.” (P. 1.) 


In illuftration of this theory, Dr. Hill has two examples, both 
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from Virgil. ‘* A Troja ventofa per equora veftos.” ** Arpgiy, 
phalanx inftructis navibus ibat a Tenedo.” In both thefe inftances 
there is motion indeed; but it is not, in either cafe, fuggefted by a, 
The words denoting it are ved?os and :bat. ‘The prepofition expreffes 


_ merely diflance or interval ; and this may be contemplated with as 


much fteadinefs and eafe, when motion is not connected with it, as 
when it is. The correlative points which terminate diftance are 
marked by aand ad. But * thefe posts,” our author himfelf ac. 
knowledges, ** may be regarded as fixed in fpace, and thus become the 
meafure of diflance, [we were not fo taught at Cambridge, } between bo- 
dies that are quiefcent, the one of which lies in the eaft, and the other 
in the weft.” (P.2.) Though, here, the language of the learned 
Profeffor is none of the moft accurate, yet he evidently abandons his 
pofition, that the idea of motion is effential to thefe prepofitions, That 
pofition, indeed, is completely overturned both by his example and by 
his commentary. 


“« Omnibus in terris que funt a Gadibus ufque 
Auroram et Gangem.” Juv. 10. 1. 


<¢ The poct here mentions a fpace, extending from the weft of Eu- 
rope to the eaftern parts of Afia.”” He had faid before, our readers 
will remember, that till a chanze of place exifts, a, ab, and abs fuggett 
nothing. Yet, furcly, they here fugveft fomething, though the coun- 
tries which lie between Cadiz and the Ganges never changed their 

lace. This example alone ought, we think, to have convinced Dr. 
Hill that motion docs not enter into the original notion of thefe pre- 
pofitions. He is not willing, however, to renounce this idea. 
** Though Juvenal,” he fays, ** ules the prepofition a, which orginally 
denotes motion, he does not fay that this fpace has been travelled over.” 
But, in truth, the whole import of the prepofition is accurately ftated 
by himéelt in the following fentence: ‘* He,” the poet, ‘* merely fug- 
geits an interval between the ifland on the coaft of Spain and the river 
in India.” 

But the learned author, til! confidering motion as effential to the 
primitive notion of thefe prepofitions, has a curious theory to account 
for their being employed in phrafes which give notice of mearnep.. 
“ The progercis of the moving body,” he fays, 66 is funpoted to be 
foon ftopped ; and this gives exiftence to proximity, in refpect to the 
point of departure.” This ufe of the prepofitions he exemplifies by 
the expreffions, ** Tam prope a domo detineri ;” and ‘* proximus a 
poftremo.” It is odd that he fhould here transter the idea of proxi- 
mity from prope and proximius to the prepofition ; and as to the fancy of 
the motions being foon ttopped, it is altogether, in our apprehention, 
chimerical. Why may not the houfe in which a man lives be next to 
that at the end of the {treet, though it fhould not be fuppofed to have 
taken a ramble before it fixed itfelf in that fituation ? Our author’s 
commentary on the following fentence of Cicero, we do not under- 
ftand: ** Plereque epiftole mihi nuntiabant ubi effes, quod erant abs 
te. 
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te.” Epift. Attic. 4.16. ‘* If we abitract,” he tells us, ‘* the notion 
of vicinity from the prepofition, the above fentence would be void of 
meaning.” (P. 3.) 

From the notion of vicinity, which our author finds in thefe prepo- 
fitions, he explains feveral of their applications. ‘“Chus, with regard 
to the expreflions a cyathis, a pedibus, ab epsftalis, effz, tor a cup bearer, 
a footman, a fecretary, he fays that the ** departments of fervants are 
announced and fixed by their being near thofe places at which their 
fervices are performed, fo that they can promptly afford the a‘iitunce that 
is wanted.” (P. 4.) But the conception here fuggelted is not that of 
nearne/s. It is, on the contrary, that of diftance. And the inference 
drawn by the mind is, that the employment from which a perlon 
comes is that in which he is generally engaged. ‘ The relation of 
caufe and effect,’’ it is likewife alleged by our author, ** is under- 
ftood to refule from the nearnefs of bodies, one of which can, from 
this circum{tance, produce a change upon the other.” (P. 3.) This 
is true when that relation is exprefied by ad, but not when it is ex- 
prefled by a2. We wonder that our author fhould have fixed upon this 
circuitous method of explanation, inftead of the natural and direct one, 
of confidering the effect as proceeding from the caufe. ‘* Occidit a 
forti (fic Dii voluiftis) Achille.” Oviv. The killing came from 
Achilles as its caufe. Our author’s comment on this expreffion con- 
tains one of thofe fententious remarks in which his book abounds, and 
which he, doubt!efs, confiders as full of wifdom. We hope that our 
readers will difcover its importance. ‘* Had the rencounter never 
taken place, Achilles would not have been the efficient caufe of his 
antagoni{t’s death.” 

But of all the ufes of thefe prepofitions, none is, by our author, more 
whimfically accounted for, than that which occurs in fuch phrafes as 
this: ** Quidvis, dum a4 re nequid ores, faciam.” PLaut. “ As 
the vicinity,” fays Dr. Hill, ** of one body to another, from which 
it is diftin@, is underittood, in certain circumftances, to be favourable 
to its beft ftate, fo the removal of the adjunct from its principal is fup- 
pofed to have a contrary effect. In order to explain this power, the 
prepofitions muft be regarded as fuggefting diftance, or extent of in- 
terval. The principal is, in this ule, expreiied by * res,’ which re- 
prefents a fub{tance {upporting certain qualities, one of which is fup- 
pofed away from it, and thereby injuring the whole, The import of 
the above expreflion of Plautus is thus brought out. ‘* Hegio pro- 
mifes to do every thing defired, provided Vyndarus afked nothing in- 
jurious to a plan, the nature of which was underitood. The fulfil- 
ment of the promife was to imply the feparation of no circumftance, 
by the abfence of which its {uccets might be blafted.” (P.6.) ‘This 
is, furely, to travel ten thoufand miles in fearch of what lies juft under 
one’s noie. Ab re, in fuch phrafes, means fimply what is di//ant trom 
the fubje€&t under confideration; or, as we fometimes expreis it, 
“* what is foreign from the purpofe.”’ 


On what is faid by our author on the force of thefe prepofitions, in 
N a compofition 
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compofition we have little to obferve. We caon ot, hor ever, entirely 
pafs by his remarks on amens and abfimilis, The firft,” he lays, 
«* denotes the privation of realon, which is eflential to mind in a 
found itate. Varro a. this idea in the definition of a perfon to 
whom * amens’ is applicable: ‘Is qui @ mente fua difceffit.? We 
~ fhould have agreed with the critic entirely, had he faid *@ quo mens 
fua difceffit,’ and made the influence of the prepofition act upon the 
object correlative to that, to which it is made an appendage.  Itis 
the departure of intellect which is the quality, from the perfon, which 
is the fubflance, that is fuggetted ; not that of the perfon from in- 
tellect.” (P. 10.) Yet, with all due re{peét to the learned Profeffor, 
we think that Varro is right. Itis as eafy to conceive a perfon to 
depart from his mind as his mind from him, Our author (p. 274.) 
produces the following fentence from Cicero, in which he thinks the 
application of difeedere a fingular one: “Is, magnitudine timoris, a 
conflantia, atque a a mente, atque a Jeipfo difceflit;” and he explains it 
thus: ®° A fepe ration is here faid to have taken place between a per- 
fon and himielf.’ 


© Absimilis” Dro Dill obferves, “ denotes the ab/fence of likenefs, under 
the idea that this we) has fe par ated from a certain fubttance, in which, 
if it had continued, a preetfe fimilitade would have taken place between it 
and an ther. ‘ 4 on aésimilis Tiberio principi fuit.”? Suet. it Othone 1. 
The rfemblance between Tiberius apd Otho was fo great, that many be- 
lieved they tiood in the relation ef father and fon. It is aflerted that there 

was not one remove ot that que lity in Ot ho, as a copy, W hich formed his 
re embiance to Tiberius, as a. pattern, and trom this their mutual likenefs 
is anferred.”” (Ibid. ) 


This, if we underftand ity, is equiv: alent to faying, ** /t is afferted 
that Otho was not unlite Tiberius, and from this their mutual likenefs is 
inferred.” Ve fhall certainly / rejoice c if, in this, as in many other of 
our learned author's remarks, his readers, in general, fhould be able to 
difcover more impo am information thaft our plain underftandings 





i have had the fortune to perecive. ‘ Were the ftudent,” Dr. Hill, 
AL in his preface, aflures us, ** to exercife his reafon by fuch difeuffions 
i! A as thofe that are here exe moplified, that {mall flock yd learning, which 
% feeds the vanity of the pedant, would fink into the contempt | which] 
Pe it deferves. ‘The able? metaphyfeiax would eh taxe the rank to 


which he ts entitled as a critic; and many a pa dace of the Roman 
claffics would be found luminous and inftructive, that now lies ne- 
glected, becaufe it ts not underftood.” (Pref. p. xiv.) We cannot but 
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{fe feel our own inferiority, when we reflect on thofe metaphy tical ac- 
i 4 complifhments, by the potfeffio nof which, in our author’ S opinion, 
* high rank among critics is to be acquired, 
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f of the Latin eas our ha nits will not permit us to confider with 
: equal minutenefs, Of ab/qgue he fays, ** It differs from the prepofi- 


tion of which it ts a comp pak in having no reference to the depar- 
Cure of any object correlativetothat, whofe f gn it governs. It impkes 
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the abience of what is syne for as inherentin the object, but which, 
from not having extfied, can never have been removed. “That which 
‘ fire’ governs is in the that of an accidental somcuinien it, not found 


- } ar * fond, 
r 


at the time; but that which a/ jque xoverns never could be the att 
of the correlative objec?, elfe its nature would have been different trom 
what it is.” “hus our author write: p. 20.) where he treats ot abf- 
Que 5 but when he Comes (pp. 7‘ 1, 70s.) 0 ) fine, ithe courfe of the 
alphabet, he favours us wi ith the following dittinGlions, ‘* Sine denotes 
the relation which one object bears to another, with which itis not, 
but may be, or may have been, accomp inied. Syme diters from abi- 
que, which dk notes the breach of an Mu IO” und, réjood to Pave Taken p Mey 
and to be ESSENTIAL to the n ture of the fuljecis united. “Whe former 
denotes caiual difunion, not affeCting the tubjects feparated = Itdces not 
fuggeft that any union had ever taken place, but only thatit is poflibie 
it might have done fo.”” “To the reconciliat.on of thefe two paliages 
the metaphyl heal cenius of the learned profeflor may be perlectiy com- 
ee’. but, as our powers, in that way, are very circumicribed, we 
fhall be prudent cnough not to commit ourfeives by making any fuch 
attempt. , , 

Ourv ingenious eS. obfervations on ad are full of deep 
philofophy. Of this prepofiion he makes, of courle, the radical 
meaning to be ** the co nibceate’ decreafing dittance of a moving body, 
froma Pp: sint to which it tends, and at which its motion is to termi- 
nate.” (P. 25.) §* It may be odferved,” we afterwards learn, ** that 
the objea approached may be cicher animate or inanimate ; ‘but that 
that Which approaches mutt either have life itfelf, or be direled by 
a being that has it.” (P. 26.) Can any difcovery he | conceived more 
wonderful? «© Before the commencement of motion,’ however, 
‘ad can,” it feems ** fuggeit its future direCtion, and even fugyelts 
the afpect of a body that cannot of itfelf move towards the poiit to 
which it is made to look.” (P. 25.) Undoubtedly it can. “ Si- 
mulacrum Viétoriz ed fimulacrum Minerve fpectabat.”” Casar. 
We therefore conclude that motion is not an eflential ingredient in the 
notion of ad.”’ But, the motion of a body,”’ we are gravely told, ** docs 
not always terminate ‘at’ or * by the fide ah another, but fometimes 
at a POINT bounded by limits more or lefs extenfive.” In illuftration of 
this remark, we have a fentence from Sines} “ Pecunia utinam ad 
eadem Opis maneret.””, What motion our author finds in this fentence 
‘edo not clearly conceive. But what we chicfly wilh to point out 
to our readers is, that the learned doétor is not lefs diftinguifhed by 
his accuracy in mathematics than in metaphytics. He feems very 
fond of points; but his poiats are afluredly not the points of Euclid. 


‘ 
74aNe 


In fuch examples as the jaft, he informs us, the prepofition ad is to be 


tranflated within; and ‘* this,” he adds, ‘* fuppotles a certain /atituae 
given to the point where the motion terminates, which implies its 
‘capacity or power of containing the body arriving.” (VP. 33. 
OF ante our author rightly ‘fays that it ** denotes the re lation borne 
by one object to anothe r, before or in the front of which it lics.” We ¢ 
N 3 could 
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could pardon the nugatory obfervation that ‘ it applies equally to 
objects, both animate and inanimate,” but what follows is to» bad, 
«<‘(n the relation exprefled by ante, one or both the oljeéts muff le 
animate.” Our author has given us two examples, from which, as he 
contends, it appears ‘* that in one of the objects, at leaft, connected 
with ante, there mult be animation, and a contcioufnefs of the oppofi- 
tion. One of thefe examples is the following: 


Ifhue eft fapere, non quod ante pedes modo eft 
Videre, ed etiam illa quee futura funt 
Pro{picere.—— Ter. 





Now here, as we could not fuppofe the animation and confcioufnefs 
to be in quod, we were inclined to think that, in the profefior’s opinion, 
they refided in the feet. Unfortunately, however, he oppofes this 
example to the following: Ante pedes veftros, ante oculos, judices 
cades future funt.” Cero, pro S. Rofe, 20. The fact, he fays, 
that one of the objects mult be animated and confcieus, appears in 
this example, ‘ ¢hcugh, in it, the animation is in the governed, not 
in the coriclative object.”’ It follows, of neccflity, that in the quota- 
tion trom Terence, the animation and confcieufnefs are not in the 
feet. We cannot yet think that they belong to guod. Weare there- 
fore reduced to the difmal neceility of imagining that the profeflor ap- 
plied them to the perfon who had w:/dom, fight, and foreficht; and 
hat confequently, according to the profetior’s philofophy, the local 
fituation ot a man may be before Ais feet, But we are afhamed of this 
trifl ng. We venture to fay that anrmation and confcioujne/s have no 
conn ction with ante; and that Columala is unjuftly ceniured by Dr. 
Hill, as ¢ guilty of impurity,” for faying “ Ante ftabulum nullze 
anvultia fint.” (Pp. 93, 94.3 We have not room to confider his 
obiervations on apud. 

The next prepofitions are circa and circum, with regard to which we 
fhould have thought it impoffible to exhibit a difplay of metaphyfical 
fubrelty. But, as Stella faid, of Swift, that he could write finely on 
a broomflick, fo we may fay of Dr. Hill, that he can write, or ratner, 
that he affects to write, metaphyfically on every fubje&. 


Sa ; ; 
“ As ‘inter’ requires more than one governed, fo circa and circum ree 


quire more than ove © so oojeet. Any number of governed, more than 
one, cuits the formes. \Wheu that number is but two, ‘ inter’ is tranflated 
‘bet(vcens and when it is anv abeve i, it is tranflated ¢ among.” Jf 


three bates lie in a straight line, he extreme ones are not in the relation of circa or 
eircum, im respect to the middle one, whether they be equidiiiant from it or not. 
Jn order tu give exiftence to this relation, it ts underftood that more than two 
points equiditiant from one in the midtt of them, muti be occupied, and 
there ts no pothble Limitation of their number, till, by their junction, they 
form one unbroken circumference. Buta number of objects may be fur- 
rounded, as well as a tingh: one; and this plurality only for ams [{orms only] as 
extension of the central poins [this extension of the central point is admirable} and 
requires 
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requires the fame conditions in re!pect to the fituation of the exterior ob- 
jects, as a fingle one. (Pp. 184, 180.) 

How the learned profeflor fhould have perfuaded himfelf that either 
men or boys could be inftructed by pages of tuch pompous inanity as 
this, it is altogether impoffible for us to conje@ure. Let us turn, 
however, to rnfer, and obferve how it is treated of in its own place. 


« Inver holds of ‘in’ as its root, and, being rendered indelinite, from 
being compounded, expresses imperfect inclswe. It expreties that relation 
which oze or mere objects dear, (this contiruction is ungrammatical] toa 
number that are on different fides of lem. The difference between ci:ca 
and rter has been explained at length. ‘The former intimates that the cen- 
tral body occupies a particular pomt in refpect to thole, by which it may 
be partly or entirely furrounded ; the latter denotes, that the correlative 
body or bodies do [ungrammatical again} not form the extremitics of three, 
or of any greater number.” (P. 450.) 

This paragraph furnifhes, we really think, as complete an inftance of 
the watte of words as it is poilible to defire. But what docs Dr. Hill 
mean by faying that iter expretles imperfect inclofure ? Let us hear 
him alittle farther. ‘* J/nter, in its radical meaning, denotes * be- 
tween’ and * among.’ It denotes the former, when the interjacent 
object lies in a line that is diret?, or nearly fo, between two, not ne- 
ceflarily equally diftant from it.” Does Dr. Hill call this tonperfec? 
inclofure? ** It denotes the latter when the correlative obje@ is not at 
the extremity of a group, the conf{tituents of which may lie at diffe- 
rent diftances, and mutt lie in different direGions from itfelf.”’ OF 
this profound fentence we are far from being fure that we comprehend 
the fenfe ; but the learned doctor /eems to fay that when all the letters 
of the alphabet are arranged 7m the fame /lraight line, the middle ones 
cannot be among them, 

Our author feems puzzled by the repetition of znter in fuch fen- 
tences asthefe, ‘* Ut nihil infer te atque inter quadrupedem ali- 
quam putes intereffe,” Circ. ‘* Neftor componere lites inter 
Peliden feftinat et inter Atriden.”” Hor. It may be regard- 
ed, he thinks, as an authorized pleonafm; but we have not been 
accuftomed to confider it as fuch. Jnter, we conceive, to be a 
comparative from in, as preter is from pra, and /ubter from /ub. 
If fo, it fignihes farther in, or ox the infide of ; and the double ule of 
it is perfectly corre &. Thus: 

Nefior 

Pelides | 
If we take our meafurement from the oppofite points at which Achilles 
and Agammemnon ftand, Neltor is on the infide of one, and alfo on 


the infide of the other. 


Atrides, 





(To be continued.) 
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An Inquiry into the prefent fate of the Military Force of the Britifh Em- 
pire, with a view to its re organization, Addreffed to the Right 
Honourable William Pitt. By i.rcitenant-Colonel R. T. Wilton, 

. KLM. T. 8vo. Pr. 106. Keerton, London. 1804. 


VV © mean no difrefpect to Sir Robert Wilfon as a brave and 
good officer, when we apply to the work before us the words 
formerly applied to a criticifing cobler: ** Ne futor ultra crepedam,” 
That Sir Robert is fully competent to ‘ fet a fquadron in the tield,” 
and afterwards lead it — y into action, we firmly believe ; but we 
do not believe him capab!. of directing or comprehending the whole 
fyftem of the military arrangement of the Britith empire, taking It in 
all its parts, both as to its « ive ener rgy im oppoting the enemy, Or its 
internal organization with regard to the habits, the prejudices, and 
above all, the peculiar conftitution of the country. Our belief, and 
our unbelief, are equally — on experience; that he is a brave and 
intelligent officer ot cavalry, has been fhewn by his conduct in the 
field ; and that he has not that comprehenfive mind that can autho- 
rife him to cenfure and amend the whole military eftablifhment of 
the country, is as clearly fhewn in the pages we are now examining. 

The author confiders our military cftablifhments in the following 
order: The volunteers, militia, army of referve, regular army, and 
the guards ; the dillinction of the two laft is not very flattering to the 
gentlem en of the guards; and it is rather cs raordinary that an officer 
of cavalry fhould not have a particulsr -ivifion appropriated to the 
confi cra on of that very eflential part of our army, efpecially as in 
the couric of the pamphlet he feems by no means deficrent in a par- 
tiality tor it, fo natural to a perfon who has diflinguifhed himfelf in 
that fervice. 

Very early in the work we find a fingular inftance of the author’s 
candour with re/pect to the volunteers ; ; after afking whether, if the 
fafe patiape of the channel could be fecured, France would hefitate to 
difembook ber aimics with the confcioutnefs of 500,000 volunteers 
enroce) o Great Britein, and all the terrible contequences of defeat, 
he trumpoantiy alds, * Fortunately government does not entertain 
awe oatden op! ston of the invincibility of the force coliecied for 
the defence of the empire, as our p: rlevering blockade for fo many 
months evinces.” Now, in. the fir place, we are not decidedly in- 
clived to gove that anfwer to his queftion, which he feems to take 
for rant d mutt be Riven. We have trong y dou! OCS, if the | French 
woud, inthe pofture we now are, conte: aptible as it mav appear to 
Sir Kobe t hg tllon, attempt to invade us, even if the pa {lace of the 
chan: cl wore fate; and the tecond obfervation does not deferve a {e- 
Prous n wits wou ld the beft appointed and beit man ined {hip in the 
Britt! nav. toreac pihe : advantage of her batterie: , and permit theenemy 
totoud? er hat Is moarer the pomtin queftion, ras the braveit 
i Uiimanue the gusis of a goruiied town, and, in overweening 

confidence 
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confidence of their own courage and numbers, expofe the inhabitants 
to al! che horrors of a ftorm. If the ¢00,000 volunteers were vetera 
foldiers, equal to the heroes of Minden, the miniitcr who tina Ys to 
the decided fuperiority of tuch a force, tu any nt yrce the invaders could 
bring, were for a moment to relax our naval Pan ence, to anticipate 
(ufing the author’s own words in another place) ** cde ran oe and 
tearful times, when Enelifhmen (read Britons) mult conte/? on _— 
ground for the future potieffion ot "the fol, when this fhall be the aren 
on which Buonaparte, if he lives, will combat for the empire of is 
world” Perhaps /uch an argument would be better an(wered by thefe 
lines in Bramfton’s Art of Politics : 


“« 7] hear a lion in the lobby roar, 

Say, Mr. Speaker, thal we thut the door, 
And keep him there, or thall we let him in, 
‘To try if we can turn him out agam ?” 

The author’s opinion of what the volunteers cay, and what the 
cannot, do to annoy the enemy, is fo diametrically cppotite to every 
thing that muft {trike a perfon at all converfant with mitlitary aftairs 
that one fhould be tempted to wonder how it could come irom the 
pen of a perfon who has feen fo much active fervice as Sir Robert 
Wilfon has, indeed it is contradictory to itielf in fome inftances. 
He tirlt fays, 

“Ifthe French were once to entrench, there can be no doubt but the 
volunteers might, and would then difplay their courage with certain profpcet 
of Victory 5 : bast armed pe uiants, ul ider a proper di pot tion, and with fu p- 
port from the regular army, would atlault, tt the fame gallantry , and al- 
mott equi a! probability of carrying the lines. A forward movement of that 
nature is different trom field ope rations. nergy, not order, would be re- 
quired from the mafs, and the contefi, hand to hand afterwards, would, on 
every account, be in favour of the allailants.” 


He then proceeds to fhew the difadvantages the volunteers will he 
under from defictency in cifcipline, and want of confidence in their 


officers, and adds, 


“ Many, unacquainted with the o perations of war, prefume that the ufe 
ofthe truly Britith weapon ‘ the bayonet,’ would compenfate tor this deti- 
ciency, and im ayine that the suc/maiion to ergage in clofe action enfures the 
ohportunity. Perhaps Lmay fail in correcting this opinion, but neverthelels 
the idea is altogether erroneous, An able aid active enemy will, in an in- 


clofed country, mo ck fuch an attempt, and in fecurity mow down the hordes 


ofafiailants. “Phe mvention of gu in-powde ‘r has facilitated the entetprile of 


invaders, by elongating the othe: wile overbearing weight of numbers; and 
unlefs the i rench, di piling the advantage of groun rg and rafhly confident 
in prefumed fuperiority of {h il, venture upon Salitbury plain, or fome other 
particular open tract, if can on ly be after the mofi irightiut lofs (in ideed too 


} 
tightful for the belt tr oops) that the intre pric d furvivors reach their ranks,” 


Here we are told in one breath that armed peafants are equal to re- 
gular forces in attacking entrenched lines, and in another, that to at- 
tack 
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tack the common fences of an inclofed country they are mot equal; 
but if the French were to chufe a tract of open country, like Salif. 
bury plain, then the volunteers would have the advantage from the 
ufe they might make of the bayonet. 

Nothing can be lefs probable than that the invading army fhould 
think of entrenching, or protecting themfelves by inclofures: delay 
mult be fatal, as they cannot look tor reinforcements from France, 
while we continue the inglortous fy{tem of blockade ; they will try to 
pufh forward to the metropolis, and the great obftacle to this will be 
the ftrony inclofed country through which they muft pafs, not attack- 
ed, but defended by the volunteers, according to the very judicious 
fyitem of Colonel Hanger. The encmy would certainly prefer an 
open country, though perhaps the obttacies they would mect there 
would be little lefs formidable, but the danger they would encounter 
would not arife from the defultory attacks of the volunteers with the 
bayonct, but from the fteady oppofition of our regular army, and we 
will venture to add our militia, our horfe-artillery, and our numerous 
cavalry, who would attack their line of march in every dire€tion ; 
to atack if they advanced they would be cut to pieces, and if they 
halted they would be ftarved. 

We have dwelt longer on the volunteers than we fhall on any other 
part of the work, becaufe the fubject has of late much engaged the 
public mind, and the attention paid to it by the enlightened and pa- 
triotic minifter, to whom the pamphlet before us is addrefled, has been 
the caufe of much undeferved obloquy; and yet, before we quit it, 
we mutt advert to the following note : 


“ A nobleman, to whofe opinion the higheft deference muit be paid, has, 
it is ftated, declared, that he contiders the volunteers of Scotland as equal to 
the defence of that part of the empire. The Scotch are certainly a very 
warlike people, and the poverty of the country is unfavourable to the 
grels of an enemy; but notwithtianding thole advantages, the ability of the 
commander, and the heroic exertions which he will make, {till, fa con- 
fiderable force thould land, fuch a triumph muii at leaft be confidered as one 
of thofe extraordinary inftances which fometimes occur, to prove that mili- 
tary theory does not always rule events.” 


On this point, however unwilling we are to make any illiberal or 
perfonal remark, we muft fay, it is no fmall fketch of felf opinion in 
an officer, whofe command has been confined to a fquadron of light 
dragoons, to fet his judgment again{t that of the general who led an 
army through an enemy’s country to the relief of the Duke of York ; 
and we are tempted to apply to him on this occafion the words ufed 
on another by the celebrated German critic, Leffing. ‘*It is not 
impoffible that one may for once only have judged better than the other, 
but on the bare poflibility it is what I would not believe in any cafe.” 

Some of the obfervations on the militia are very judicious, and cer- 
tainly the author is right in faying it has deviated from the firft prin- 
ciple on which it was created ; but it was not, as he fays, originally 
raifed as a counterpoife to the ftanding army, it was firft raifed at a 
time 
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time when the alarm of invafion was almoft as great as at the preien® 
moment. ‘Ivhe regular army was at that time conquering the enemy 
in every part of the world. Mr. Pitt was too proud a Briton to recur, 
as his predeceflors in office had, to the unpopular and difgraceful 
meafure of introducing foreign mercenaries ; to recruit the army, fo 
as to raife any thing like a fufficient force for the emergency, Was im- 
poflible 5 he had recourfe then to the militia as the only mean to ex- 
cite a general military {pirit in the nation, which mutt have been mi- 
ferably deprefled, when only a few years before five thoufand half- 
armed and half-naked mountaineers ferioufly threatened the exiftence 
of the government. But the idea of Mr, Pitt was that the ranks 
fhould be filled with the yeomanry, and commanded by the nobility 
and gentry of the country; nor did he conceive that the indulgence of 
fubltitution for individual convenience would ever be adopted, io much 
as it is, as a general principle. We believe at prefent there are not 
five hundred principals ferving in the whole militia of England. On 
the original idea, hardly one man would ferve who would ever have 
though: of going as a private into the regular army ; at prefent, hard- 
ly one ferves who is not taken from that Clafs from which the regular 
army is recruited. No man, however, who regards the militia with 
the eye of an unprejudiced { Idier, will hefitate to fay that many of 
the regiments are in a high ftate of difcipline, and as |i kely to do their 
duty in every refpect as any troops that have never feen adtual fervice. 

The following aflertion we read with fome degree of furprife : 
«© The Guards are certainly the beft troops in the world to beliege a 
town, which, however, rarely happens in their fervice, becaufe they 
are accuftomed to hard w ork, can dig more rapidly, and carry heavier 
burthens than moft other foldiers.” This, we think, might have 
been better applied to the militia and the provincial volunteers, who 
are certainly more accuftomed, at leaft, to hard work, and to dig, than 
thofe of the Guards, ho occafionally ac as dult-men and coal- hea- 
vers. 

What the author fays of engaging folciers for limited fervice we 
think unanfwerable ; and it is impoflible for us to exprefs the appro- 
bation we feel of his manly and humane cenfure of the difgraceful 
punifhments that are but too frequent and too fevere in the army. 

Sir Robert Wilfon certainly pafles too high a panegyric on Captain 
James as a writer, and on Mr, Cobbet as a patriot, and his companion 
of the Carthagenian army at the battle of Zama with our deference, is 
childifh in the extreme, and fhews him incapable of diftinguifhing be- 
tween the different characters of the people of Carthage and Britain. 
How many natives of the territory of Carthage does he fuppofe com- 
pofed the veteran army of Hannibal at the battle of Zama, or ‘who 
had croffed the Alps and triumphed with him at Canne and Thrafy- 
mene. 

By way of encouraging his countrymen in thefe range and fearful 
times, as the author calls them, he conjures up the old bug-bear of the 
Norman conqueft, and reminds ** us that England has been con- 

querced 
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Ue tack the common fences of an inclofed country they are mot equal ; 

but if the French were to chufe a traét of open country, like Salif. 
bury plain, then the volunteers would have the advantage from the 
ufe they might make of the bayonet. 

Nothing can be lefs probable than that the invading army fhould 
think of entrenching, or protecting themfelves by inclofures: delay 
mult be fatal, as they cannot look tor reinforcements from France, 
while we continue the inglorious fy{tem of blockade ; they will try to 
pufh forward to the metropolis, and the great obftacle to this will be 
the ftrone inclofed country through which they muft pafs, not attack- 
ed, but defended by the volunteers, according to the very judicious 





fyftem of Colonel Hanger. The enemy would certainly prefer an 5 
open country, though perhaps the obttacies they would meet there f 
would be little lefs formidable, but the danger they would encounter 2 


would not arife from the defultory attacks of the volunteers with the 
bayonet, but from the fteady oppofition of our regular army, and we 
will venture to add our militia, our horfe-artillery, and our numerous 
cavalry, who would attack their Jine of march in every dire@ion ; 
to atack if they advanced they would be cut to pieces, and if they 
halted they would be ftarved. 

We have dwelt longer on the volunteers than we fhall on any other 
part of the work, becaufe the fubject has of late much engaged the 
public mind, and the attention paid to it by the enlightened and pa- 
triotic minifter, to whom the pamphlet before us is addrefled, has been 
the caufe of much undeferved obloquy; and yet, before we quit it, 
we mutt advert to the followiny note : 
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fy “ A nobleman, to whofe opinion the higheft deference muit be paid, has, 
iy it is ftated, declared, that he contiders the volunteers of Scotland as equal to 
| the defence of that part of the empire, The Scotch are certainly a very 
warlike people, and the poverty of the country ts unfavourable to the pro- 
grefs ofan enemy; but notwithtianding thofe advantages, the ability of the 
commander, and the heroic exertions which he will make, {till, if a con- 
fiderable force thould land, fuch a triumph mufi at leaft be confidered as one 
of thofe extraordinary inftances which fometimes occur, to prove that mili- 
tary theory does not always rule events.” 
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(n this point, however unwilling we are to make any illiberal or 
ae perfonal remark, we muft fay, it is no fmall fketch of felf opinion in 
> an officer, whofe command has been confined to a fquadron of light 
+ ~~ dragoons, to fet his judgment againft that of the general who led an 
: army through an enemy’s country to the relicf of the Duke of York ; 
| and we are tempted to apply to him on this occafion the words ufed 
on another by the celebrated German critic, Lefling. ‘*It is not 
Had impofhible that oxe may for once only have judged better than the other, 
a but on the bare poflibility it is what I would not believe in any cafe.” 
es Some of the obfervations on the militia are very judicious, and cer- 
5 tainly the author is right in faying it has deviated from the firft prin- 
ciple on which it was created ; but it was not, as he fays, originally 
| raifed as a counterpoife to the ftanding army, it was firft raifed at a 
q time 
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time when the alarm of invafion was almoft as great as at the prefen® 
moment. ‘Ihe regular army was at that time conquering the enemy 
in every part of the world. Mr. Pitt was too proud a Briton to recur, 
as his predeceflors in office had, to the unpopular and difgraceful 
meafure of introducing foreign mercenaries ; to recruit the army, fo 
as to raife any thing like a fufficient force for the emergency, Was im- 
poflible ; ; he had recourfe then to the militia as the only mean to ex- 
cite a general military f{pirit in the nation, which mutt have been mi- 
ferably deprefled, when only a few years before five thoufand half- 
armed and half-naked mountaineers ferioufly threatened the exiftence 
of the government. But the idea of Mr, Pitt was that the ranks 
fhould be filled yith the yeomanry, and commanded by the nobility 
and gentry of the country; nor did he conceive that the indulgence of 
fubititution for individual convenience would ever be adopted, to much 
as it is, as a general principle, We believe at prefent there are not 
five hundred principa!s ferving in the whole militia of England. On 
the original idea, hardly one man would ferve who would ever have 
thought of going as a private into the regular army ; at prefent, hard- 
ly one ferves who is not taken from that clafs from which the regular 
army is recruited. No man, however, who regards the militia with 
the eye of an unprejudiced { |dier, will hefitate to fay that many of 
the regiments are in a high {tate of difcipline, and as likely to do their 
duty in every refpect as any troops that have never feen actual fervice. 

The following affertion we read with fome degree of furprife : 
«© The Guards are certainly the beft troops in the world to belie ‘gea 
town, which, however, r rarely happens in their fervice, becaufe they 
are sccutiauned to hard work, can dig more rapidly, and carry heavier 
burthens than moft other foldiers.’ * This, we think, might have 
been better applied to the militia and the provincial volunteers, who 
are certainly more accuftomed, at leaft, to hard work, and to dig, than 
thofe of the Guards, ite occafionally ad as dult-men and coal- hea- 
vers. 

What the author fays of engaging folciers for limited fervice we 
think unanfwerable ; and it is impoflible for us to exprefs the appro- 
bation we feel of his manly and humane cenfure of the difgraceful 
punifhments that are but too frequent and too fevere in the army. 

Sir Robert Wilfon certainly paifes too high a panegyric on Captain 
James as a writer, and on Mr, Cobbet as a patriot, and his companion 
of the Carthagenian army at the batiJe of Zama with our deference, is 
childifh in the extreme, and fhews him incapable of diftinguifhing be- 
tween the different characters of the people of Carthage and Britain. 
How many natives of the territory of Carthage does he fuppofe com- 
pofed the veteran army of Hannibal at the battle of Zama, or ‘who 
had crofled the Alps and triumphed with him at Canne and Thrafy- 
mene. 

By way of encouraging his countrymen in thefe frrange and fearful 
times, as the author calls them, he conjures up the old bug-bear of the 
Norman conqueft, and reminds **us that England has been con- 
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quered by a foreign army, though an heroic king headed a more nu- 
merous body of equally brave men.” Is Sir Ro bert Wilfen fo i igno. 
i rant of the hiftory of his country, as not to know that Harold had no 
i more right to the crown of England than Bu onaparte has to that of 
France ; that like Buonaparte he had waded to empire through the 

blood of the royal family ; that at the time of me battle of Hattings 
the rightful heir to the crown was his captive; that he com manded a 





difafieeted army, mou! ldering: away every he uur by defertion; and that 
he had no party attach d to him from Northumberland to the Land’s 
End, except thofe who were his legal vafials, as Lar! of Kent? 


. 


Can® any one, for a moment, funy pote that the fate of E ng! and could 
be decided by a fingte battle on the C alt of Sulfex, if the whole kin g- , 
dom had not been diflatished with the government? In thofe times : 
there was no enormous metropolis, that, like a morbid excrefeence, 
drains the vital juices of the nation, and yet whofe amputation would 
be fatal. 
We have perhaps dwelt longer on this pamphlet than either its fize 
or its merit may feem to authorife ; but tu deprefs the fpirit of the 
nation, and deprecate the means of its defence by falle or exagecrated 
tcrror, is a matter of no trivial concern. 
As literary critics, we have little to fay of the merits of this pam- 
phict 5 the ftyle is in general limple, and the conftruGion correct, but 
we aut give cur decid: ‘d difapprobation of the frequent ufe of F rench : 
phrafes ; and the coinage of fuch a word as appaying is a folieifm that 
deferves our fevereft rep:chention. 
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y t Svo. Pp. 220. Vernor and Hood. 1804 
i 4 WV zn. < AMPBE LL is a writer not ur nkNOWlapto the public. In 
if : our Number for July 1802, we bore a favourable teftimony to 
a the merits otf b is tour through the centrical parts of Scetland. In that . 
ie performance he touched upon the frontiers of the Gra ‘mpians, but 
ot without entering into the heart of the mountainous tract. He inci- 
mi dentally ment ‘oned the d population of certain diftricts, from the rapid 
ina ¢ and great increafe of fheep farm S; cf ecially on the eltates of his 
: an name-fake, the Earl of Brecdalbane. Mr. Campb '} f{omewhat hattily 
| concluded that the decre ale of populavion in particular {pots was an 
4 +| evidence of the vencral ¢ lepopulat ion of a country. This inference, 
4: + however, 1s by no means waquelto nable. As manufa€tures increafe 
: villages are formed, which drain the hamlets and cottages, and make 
.“ a panih, or part of a parith, appear defolate, while the whole county 
at ae 
' * Were it not foreign to the general tubject of this Review, we could 





Aiew trong pomts of coincidence between the accetlion of William I. and 
Woallam IIT. Reviewer. 
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js much better peopled; becaufe a greater mafs of productive induftry 
provides in a much greater quantity, the means of raifing and fupport- 
ing families. In the weftern parts of Scotland manufactures have in- 
creafed within thefe twenty years in a very great proportion. The 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Stirling, and other low- 
land parts, not far from the Hiyhlands, have advanced more in feden- 
tary induftry than in mott o ther quarters of Scotland. ‘Thele require 
a great number of additional hands, and derive their chief imported 
fupplies of labourers from the populous ditriéts of the adjacent Hig! 
lands of Weftern Perthfhire and Argylethire. Great numbers _ 
removed from thofe parts of the Grampians to Paifley, Kilmarnock, 
Dumbarton, &c. but far beyond all, to Glafzow. Hence many of the 
glens of the Grampians, which heretofore teemed with men, have 
now a defolate appearance. Petite the temptations held out to youny 
peafants to quit their native hamlets, they are farther impelled, by 
the policy of fome of their landlords, who, finding fheep-farms pro- 
duce much greater rents than corn-tarms on fuch lands, have turned 
a great quantity of ground into palturage inftead of agriculture; and 
therefore on their eftates have many fheep and Lut fewmen. Our au 
thor concciving that the perfons who have been thus ejected gene sails y 
migrate to Americ a; deplore the hardfhips whic h the individuals 


thereby fuffer, and regrets the lofs which muit accrue to the count ry. 
The object of his pocm is to proferibe the ale extention of fhee p- 
farming as the caufe of de popul. ition. ‘Phe author propofes to roufe 


the public and the legiflature to notice that fyftem of employing eftates, 
As Mr. Campbe!l profetle: s to confider the fubjeét not only as a poet, 
but a political economilt, the erttre mufl not only view the beauty, 
fublimity, force, or pathos of the fiction, but inveltizate che ttate- 
ments and reafonings of the diflertation, 

The poem begins with an invocation to the mufe, © to whom the 
tales of other times belong,” (the mufe of Offian.) “The epic deicrip- 
tion opens with a view of the Gramprans defolate, and a contraft be- 
tween the former and prefent ftare of the Highlands Our poet pro- 
ceeds to ling of fheep-ftores as the chief caufes of di 0 opulation, From 
the prev valence of that kind ot rural economy, our ar ny and navy will 
want the ufual fupply of hardy and vigorous men. The Hightindors, 
or as he calls them, the Gaels, driven from the ‘ir tenements, are either 
forced toe migrate to Ameri ca, or to betake themielves i“ towns or 
cities, and are thereby enervated ; their morals are fubverted, and 
eventually they are entirely ruined. ite patriouca'ly and ftronoly ex- 
horts the Pfignlanders not to be ce huded by the profpects held out by 
avents of the United States. He recommends that they fhould truft 


for redre(s of thetr evils to the Britifh fi nate, which wi'l no doubs 
adopt the bett fehemes that ctreuniftances m: ry re = re; and he prefenis 
a fhort {ketch of the Hichlanders, train what he terms th > heroic ayes, 
to the abolition of heritable jurifdiGtions in 1748. ‘hot meature 
was necelfary to c niirm and confolidate the advantages of the unton 


throug rh both ; 3 (! le > Hi ehlanc is are of very high Imp yrtance to the come 
niunity, 
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munity, and, therefore, ought to be proteled. The fheep-farms he 
regards as very injurious to that part of the country in their prefent 
extent; and, therefore, infers that they ought to be limited. About 
one half of the volume coniilts of notes: thofe to the laft part of the 
firft book contain an account of the moft eminent living characters 
which the Highlands have produced. Among thefe are Mefirs. Mac. 
intofh, Macleod, Macpherfon, and Garrow*, Sir William Grant, 
the Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, Doctors Ferguflon and Bitlet}, 
The enumeration omits ome men of confiderable eminence from the 
fame neighbourhood, efpecially Colonel Alexander Stewart, who fo 
much diftinguithed himfelf in Egypt, and Dr, William Thomfon, 
who was born at the very borders of the Grampians. He mentions a 
Mr. Macfarlane: we recollect no perfon of that name who has at- 
tained any diftin€tion among men of talents. Our author reprefents 
the country among the Grampians to be now depopulated through 
fheep-farms. ‘Ihe writer of this article happens to be locally ac- 
quainted with a confiderable part of the tracts defcribed, and is in ge- 
neral enabled to obferve, that very little land is converted principally 
to theep-patture, except in fuch elevated fituations as would not ad- 
mit of extenfive corn-farms. Ia the vallies of the Grampians, and 
particularly in the two largett that are to be found among thefe moun- 
tains, along the banks of the Tay, from the loch at Taymouth, on 
both fides of the river, to Dunkeld, and the other valley, along the 
banks of two tributary rivers of the T ay, from Blair to Dunkeld, 
agriculture is exercifed with as much {kill and fuccefs as in moft parts 
of England. Tefe diftricts are remarkably populous.’ In the higher 
grounds of Bredalbane fheep-farms are chiefly regarded, becaufe the 
foil and climate are fitter for fheep than for corn. On Lord Bredal- 
bane’s eftate, which has been chiefly noticed for its population, there 
is a confiderable number ot new villages, or of hamlets converted into 
villages, as any perfon may be convinced, who fhall travel fiom 
Loch Tay along the right banks of the river, as far as his Lordfhip’s 
eftate extends. His nei; ghbour, the Duke of Athol, has, within about 
thirty years, mere than doubled the villages on his eftate, among and 
adjoining the Grampians ; and the lands of lefs extenfive proprictors 
have rifen in a fimilar proportion of buildings and people. Our poet 
appears to us, on tne whole, wrong as to his ttatements refpectinz theep 
farms. We do not recollect great tracts of grounds fo employed, un- 
lefs in glens and fueh other fituations as are little fitted for agriculture. 
‘Village occupies its full fhare of the farms among all the Perthfhire 


— 





* This cannot be Mr. Garrow the countellor, as he is a native of either 
Middletex or Herttordthire, having been born near Barnet. 

+ Both thefe gentlemen, whoie re!pective hitiories of Ancient Rome, 
and Modern Britain, have received the high praife of this Review, were 
born in the fame houfe, being the fons of two fuccetlive minitiers of the 
fame parifh of Logierait in Perththire, of whom Mr, Ferguilon died in 1754, 
and Dr. Vhomas Billet In PSO, 
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Grampians. ‘The paftural department of thofe mountains, and the 
interjacent plains and hollows is perhaps too exclufively devoted to 
fheep in that quarter of the Grampians, whereas black cattle are ra- 
ther neglected. But in the more northern parts of that immenfe 
ridge this defect is fupplied. “he Grampians of Inverne(shhire fend 
vaft numbers of cattle annually to England. The author’s obferva- 
tion, that the removal of Highlanders from the country into cities 
enervates the race, and deprives the army and navy of a great fource 
of men, is by no means fupported by facts. “Uhree out of four High- 
landers, who enlift as foldiers, enter the army not from hamlets, vut 
from cities. Scarcely one becomes a King’s failor without having 
been a mariner in the merchant’s fervice ; and confequently fojourned 
in towns in{tead of the country. The fundamental pofitions of our 
author are evidently erroneous as ftatements, and inconclufive as rea- 
fonings. With refpe& to the poetry it is not deficient in defcriptive 
force, but wants harmony. 

The firft book we have treated more in detail than we fhall handle 
the reft, becaufe it contains the eflence of the whole. ‘The firft fur- 
nifhes the text, on which the others are little more than comments, 
The fecond defcribes the manners of the Grampians before the alleged 
defolation, Our poet appears to be the advocate of chieftainfhip, and 
feems to think that virtue fled from the Grampians with the heritable 
jurifdictions. This is avery different account from that which is com- 
monly given. Many obfervers of the manners of the Highlanders 
reprefent theft and rapine as prevalent during the predominance vf 
chieftainfhip ; induftrv and good order are the effects of the extenfion 
of law and the bleflings of the Britifh conttitution through thofe late- 
ly barbarous regions. Since the introduction of fheep-farms, venifon 
and wild fowl are more fearce. But our poct juftly obferves, that if 
no greater evils accrued from fheep than the diminution of roebucks 
and groufe, the evil, great as it is, might fill be tolerated. But in dri- 
ving men from the country, be contends that fheep-tarms do more 
mifchief than driving away either deer or moor game. 

Deriving emigration from fheep, he follows emigrants to the va- 
rious fcenes of their emigration. By fheep are many adventurers 
driven to India, there they make fortuncs, return as they went, ignorant 
upftarts,.and render themfelves ridiculous by their vanity, and per- 
nicious by their luxury. We admit that there are among Fatt India 
adventurers perfons of the kind that he defcribes ; but we cannot al- 
together fee, how poor fheep are to anfwer tor cither the follies or 
vices of Highland nabobs. Quid feciflis oves. Our poet apottro- 
phifes to the difcovery of America and the Eatt Indies, and repeats 
the well-known ames of Columbus, Gama, and other voyagers; but 
On that fubject it is not likely he can introduce much novelty. Re- 
turning from Cortez and Pizarro to the Grampian fheep, he obferves, 
and we doubt not, very truly, that theep often perith in the fnow. 
Landlords who fpend their rents upon their eftates, and improve the 
country, are more beneficial than thofe who coniume their ~— im 
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idlenefs and debauchery at a diftance from home. Thefe remarks 
and difcoverics enable us to clear the third book. 

The fourth opeas with a fine fimile ; not altogether new, reprefent. 
ing profperity after adverfiy, lke funfhine after the darkiiels of night, 
He proceeds to an cbfervation, which, though daily ufed, is ftil! not 
much the worfe for the wear, that moderate competence, peace, and 
health, are better than immenfe riches without thefe bleffings. The 
exalted pleafures of the underftanding are the higheft which mankind 
canenjoy. Bacon and Newcn were very great phil tophers, and our 

t feems to think it wou'd be a great pleafure to accompany them 
in their fublimity. There is fuch a fable as the tortoife which hada 
mind to accompany the foarings of the eagle. Part of this book is 
devoted to what our author calls the Geo orgics of the Grampians ; 
and contains fome very paffable obfervations upon black cattle. ‘The 
cow-boy is apt to become enamoured of the milk-maid. In time they 
marry, and have a {miling offspring. Their children they regard with 
ftill greater tendernefs than the calves. If you give calves ‘plenty of 
milk, that is the way to make them fat and Arone. We do not know 
a work that appears to have ferved more as a model to m: any very vo- 
luminous writers of the prefent book-making generation of authors, 
than Swift’s tritical eflay on the faculties of the human mind, which 
very happily exhibits the art of {tringing truifms, and repeating what 
every one knows. From feeding calves our poet proceeds to a vifion 
of the, genius of the Highlands, ‘who appears to a hunter in a dream, 
to inform him of what he probab! ly might have known before. The 
following is the fubftance of the communications : 

© The royal feat of Scottith kings was once Dunftafnage. Thence 
it was moved to Scone. Edward the Firlt conquered a great part of 
Scotland. This hiftorical fact our author explains in a very long 
note, including the prophecy about the ftone. Bruce rofe up in de- 
fence of Scotland, and afterwards came the race of the Stuarts.” If 
the faid genius had made the hunter a prefent of Guthrie’s Grammar, 
among the revolutions and memorable events, he would find all the 
atchievements here mentioned faith{ully recorded. The vifion, how- 
ever, adds prophecy to hiftory, and {tates to the. hunter that the gol - 
den age is foon to revive among the Grampians. Delighted with 
this joyful news, the hearer of the good tidings drinks very heartily 
of Highland whifkey, and with thele potations the fourth book con- 
cludes. 

The fifth opens with an account of the effe&ts of extreme drought 
on the face of nature. It parches vegetation ; but refrething fhowers 
give an agrecable appearance to the coun try. In July they fhear 
their theep ; in Auguft wean their lambs; in September the y cut 
down their corn; and here there is a defcription-of reaping, which 
the poct informs us is ludicrous; inftru€tion mingles with informa- 
tion: farmers are admonithed to fecure their corn from the rain, and 
it being the month of September, to content themfelves with guardi ing 
againft autumnal rains. 
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« Beware of fudden change ye prudent fwains ; 


Secure the harveltt from autumnal rains.” 


In this paflage we think the author himfelf a very prudent fwain, in 
limiting his admonitions to fecurity again{ft the only rains that could 
fail. Thefe verfes appear to be formed on the model of Ambrofe 
Phillips. 

The fixth and laft book commences with an obfervation that is un- 
queftionably juft. In winte-, among mountains, farmers cannot wok 
fo much at their lands as in other feafons. Froft alfo binds up their 
hands from rural labour. Our poet introduces the amufements of that 
feafon of leifure, delivers fome obfervations upon filherics, and con- 
cludes with {tating to our lawgivers the chief oojects of political eco- 
nomy. The notes ase much more voluminous than the poem, and 
contain many juft, but common-place obiervations, and many repeti- 
tions of weli-known facts. 

From the fketch we have given, our readers will fee both the na- 
ture and our opinion of this performance. Mr. Campbell in his tour 
we thought a pleafing, pains-taking, and in feveral refpecis, an uleful 
writer. There he confined himfelf to fuch a {pecies of compofition 
as decent abilities may, and did fuccefsfully execute. But his prefent 
work propofes to exhibit combined poetry, philofophy, and political 
economy. The fame impartiality which induced us to fpeak favour- 
ably of his tour compels us, though reluctant, to declare our opinior, 
that his theme and object require much greater yigour of genius, 
range of knowledze, comprehention and depth of under{tanding, than 
he poflefles. We advife Mr, Campbell to leave poetry, moral and 
political fcience, and return to plain matters of fact, of which he has 
evinced himfelf an induftrious and refpectable compiler, 
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A Resly to Lord Archibald Hamilton’s Thoughts on the formation of the late and 


present Administrations, Svo. Pr. 46, 2s. 6d. Ginger, 1804, 


AD this able Reply fallen into our hands before we had written our 

comments on Lord Archibald Hamilton’s Thoughts, we fhould have 
{pared ourfelves confiderable trouble, by oppofing to his Lordthtp’s loofe 
ailertions, ignorant declamation, and grois perverfions, the plain and per- 
{picuous ftatement of facis, and the clear and connecied chain of reaioning, 
which pre‘ent themiclves in the pamphlet before us. Mr. Pitt is here fully 
juftified from the foul afperfions and malevolent charges, which party withs 
but principle has preferred againit him. We would extraét largely from 


this part of the traét, if we had not before, on vartous olcafions, taken the 
fame ground of juttification, and nearly the fame line of argument. 

On the jirange afiertion of Lord A. H., which we ourfelves noticed at 
fome length, that “ the jafiice or propriety of the exclufion of Mr. Fox ia 
particular forms no part of the queftion,” his opponent is molt juftly tevere, 
He places its fully and abfurdify in a firong pointof view; and, if bis Lord- 
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fhip have any of thofe proper feelings about him, which every honourable 
mind mull cherifh, and which, therefore, we muit believe his Lordthip to 
potlefs, he cannot, we think, read thofe pailages without experiencing fen- 
fations of no very pleafing nature. Moti truly does our author objerve, 
“ It is impotlibie to allow the King the prerogative of chuting his minifiets, 
and to quefiton his conftitutional right of rejection: it thews, indeed, a bad 
caufe to be neceflitated to have receurle to the device of fecret influence ; 
and I will venture to fay, that argument would not have been made ule of, 
had the political conduct of the individual excluded been in any degree de- 
fenfible.” With equal juflice does he condemn the novel and abominable 
doétiine attempted to be inculeated by Lord A. H. and the party with 
which he acts, ‘* that parliament or the people have a right to prefcribe to 
the King in the choice of his fervants, thereby rendering the prerogative a 
perfeé nullity.” He then notices the mott teandalous perfonalities which 
have been adopted as fubfiitutes for arguments, in difeutling the quettion of 
the royal prerogative ; and in anfwer to the bale infinuation, that Mr. 
Fox’s exclufion arofe from private piques and prejudices, he juftifies that 
meafure on the beit poilible grounds. But having already difeutled this 
queition in our review of Lord A. H.’s pamphlet, and contidered it in the 
fame point of view wath our author, it is needlels to re-fiate it here. The 
attack of the prerogative, and the thameful attempt to force Mr. Fox into 
the cabinet, only thews “ how ardently they detire the prerogatives of king- 
ly power to be dwindled away, and the head of the flate (to be) rendered a 
mere cypher.” 

Having thewn that no wrong was done by the rejeGtion of Mr. Fox, but 
that, if it proceeded, as has been atlerted trom tecret advilers, thofe advifers 
are entitled to praife for the honetly and witdom of their councils, he con- 
fiders the refpontibility {aid to attach to thole, wha, by advifing the exclu- 
fion of Mr. Fox, prevented the formation of a broad and efficient admini- 
fivation; and be allerts, with great truth, ‘ that if refponfibility attaches 
any where, it attaches with fto] Mr. Fox himlelf; and that Mr. Pitt is en- 
titled to the thanks, the praile, the prayers of the people, for having coura- 
geoatly flood forth the champion ef his King and country at this crifis of 
peril and yeceflity, although delerted by almoft all his former able colleagues. 
If wrong is done; if the country is in danger; and if that danger cannot 
be avoided (what I by no means allow) w-thout a broad and comprehentive 
adminitiration, | fay that the refponfibiliiy moft certainly attaches with the 
Grenville party, and fwith} Mr. Pox himfelf.” It appears to us, indeed, 
that it atioches even more to U former than lo the latter, In jultifying 
Mr. Pitt, (where he certanmiy food in no need of juttification,) for not con- 
fenting to join the Grenville party in the aitempt to force Mr. Fox into the 
cabinet, he obferves, “ It feems to have been quite forgotten by Lerd Ar- 
chibald Hamilton,” who icems, in truth, to have forgotten ev ery thing but 
his part, and his object, “that there were shree p irtites Concerned in the 
traniaction with which his Lordihip is fo much ditiatisfied. His Lordthip, 
from a regard to the prerogative of the crown, in whieh I hope he is fin- 
cere,” (ifhe be, it mutt be conteled, he has an odd way of thewing his fin- 
cerity,) “ removes all centure irom the King, and, as it of courfe, lavifhes it 
upon Mr. Pitt: affuming the propriety of the conduct of the Grenville party, 
his Lordthip argues throughout, as it thetr exclulion was a neegssary conse- 
guence of his Majelty’s retulal to admit their new friend ; and as if their de- 
termination in this refpect had been previoufly known to A, Pit. In fad 
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if this gentlemen is to be blamed, becaufe the admmifiration was not form- 
ed upon the most extensive basis fossible, itis to be attributed to the Gren- 
villes that it was not formed upon the moit extentive balis, confillent with 
the decifion of the King, a decilion ariling {rom an opinion grounded upon 
their fuggeflions, and cherithed by their etiorts. 

« It appears, however, to be the political creed of fome, that, if Mr. Fox 
and fome of his party were not admitted into the cabiwet, the old admini- 
ftration would have been highly injurious, So that they admire the Gren- 
ville party as Mr. Fox’s fupporters, but not as coming into office again with 
Mr, Pitt, ‘and perfeGily independent of the latter gentieman, But, at all 
events, it would have been pollible to have formed [to form] a very com- 
prehenfive adminiftration without Mr, Fox, an adminifiration ftrong enough 
to have weathered the rougheit tempell; and what then can have cauicd 
this fudden change in thole noblemen and gentlemen whole names never 
have been mentioned but with admiration and re!pect.’ 

If this were not poilible, the country would be reduced to a lamentable 
fituation indeed, and fearcely worth the trouble of prefervmg. But how 
thole very men, who {o loudly reprobated, as molt difhonourab!e and de- 
grading to the nation, the idea that the falvation of the country could nat 
be effected without the aid of one man, when that man was Mr. Pirr, can 
now maintain the fame montirous propofition, when that'man is Mr. Fox, 
it is impoflible to conceive without the imputation of motives, which we 
fhould be loth to afcribe to any men of honour or even of honelty. In the 
follwing prayer every good fubject muti heartily join: 

« God forbid that the violent {pirit of pai ity, which has already difplayed 
ielfagaintt men, of whofe meafures nothing is yet fearcely known, againit 
men of tried uprightnefs, courage, and ability, may have the efleét of doing 
the harm it feems at prefent likely to produce ; ‘God fend that thofe who 
have already formed themfelves into a feparate party may not prove them- 
felves a factious oppotition to diftrefs the King’s government, when unani- 
mity is fo much wanted! And God grant that the life of our, mott valuable 
and excellent King may be prof onged in activity and vigour to a ‘ green 
old age,’ without further vexations and pe rple xities to ditturb his repole !” 

The plain unfophitticated fiatement, in the fucceeding patlage, is at once 
the beli account and the fulleft defence of My. Pitt's conduct on this trying 
occalion. 

“Ina few words, the tranfaction, as it affects Mr. Pitt, was this: He had 
aflified in driving from his feat the late minitter, and in dillolvi ing the admi- 
nifiration of which he was the head. ‘Thus deprived of his minitiers, the 
King called upon Mr. Pitt to afiift him in forming a new adminifiration. 
Mr. Pitt (not at a single interview, but by rejcated efforts /!1) endeavoured to 
convince his Majefty, as he himfelf was convince -d, that the mos4 comics 
hensive ministry would be the fureft fateguard of the country, His M: ijefly 
acceded to this opinion, with one single exception! /’ An exception to the pre- 
jndice of a pe rlon, whom, of all others, it would have been moti indecent 
and inconfifient in Me: Pitt to have forced upon the King, however tirongly 
he might feel the propriety of his admifiion mto the cabinet. 

« He, therefore, relu@antly gave way ; and proceeded to recommend the 
formation of a government, Confiliing, with that fingle exception, of all the 


great talents of the country, when he found that the acceflion of thofe ta- 


lents was refufed. He hefitated not, under every perfonal diladvantage, 


excepting his gown character, Which could poilibly attend a minifter in coming 
O 2 into 
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into office, he took the reins of government with all the affifiance he could 
procure, He excluded nobody—the King excluded Mr. Fox—the Grenvilles ex- 
cluded themselves. 

“ He took from every quarter that was ofen, all the talent, influence, and 
characier, he could collect, and formed the prefent adminiitration. 

“Tt is rather an unlucky argument to bring forward, ‘ that the conftitu- 
tion in sheory acknowledges no tuch thing as torcing the King,’ when the 

ractice of the oppofition ts direétly at variance with it ; and more particular. 
y when their official print has (as producing a cafe in point, and as before 
noticed,) alluded to Lord Chatham forcing George the Second to admit hits 
to his cabinet.” 

Purfuing this {train of forcible argument, which it is much more eafy to 
tevile than to anfwer, the author proceeds to comment on the extraordinary 
conduét of the Grenville party, who, as he truly obferves, “ were always, 
if possthle, wore hoftile to the conduct of Mr. Fox than Mr, Pitt himfelf.”’ 

. The jutiice of this remark mult be evident to every one who has attended 
to the proceedings of pailiament, from the pings. of the French revolu- 
tion, to nearly the clofe of the laft fellion, in which a moft ditiinguithed 
member of that party reprefented Mr. Fox as “ the fandar of every base and 
sordid passion,” 

“« Did not the prefent Prefident of the council, Lord Spencer, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Windbam, and others that could be named, leave Mr. Fox’s party, 
thinking his politics dangerous?— Can all this be immediately forgotten ?— 
or has any material alteration in that gentleman’s political principles taken 
place ?—any alteration fufficiently decided and {fincere, to account in any 
way for the prefent co-operation of the Grenville party—fo active—jo un- 
expected—fo extraordinary—so unfor tunate;—urely none. 

“ Where then thall we feck a caufe? In the danger of the country’ No, 
—that we have already fhewn is increafed by it.—In an excels of private 
friendhhip? No,—that cannot be fo quickly matured, or ftand in the way of 
the fafety of ftate-—Can it be perfonal hoftility to Mr. Pitt, who was fo long 
their able, zealous, and active co-adjutor ? Surely no ;—for there, ifany where 
private friend(hip ought to prevail. Their conduct then feems wholly un- 
accountable, and muit prove highly injurious—they fet the fafety of the 
country upon the exertions of one fingle individual, who has reduced the 
King to the neceflity of excluding him trom his councils* ; and oppofe Mr. 
Pitt, becaufe he has, under circumfiances mott difcouraging, formed the bet 
adminifiration he poilibly could. Not merely Mr. Pitt, do they oppole— 
No, their offosition in this particular instance, indeed, ts against his Mayesty ; both 
within and without doors slose whom of all others it least befits, league together to con- 





~~ 


* « One argument for the admiflion of Mr. Fox is curious, particularly 
as commg from a quarter formerly firenuous for oppotitions. ‘They wita 
Mr. Fox to come in, they fay not as defirous of his fupport, but as wifhing 
to avoid his oppofition; and yet they admire and extol the conduct of the 
Grenvilie party, for keeping out with Mr. Fox—for endeavouring to 
firengthen (if not to create) an o//ositiom—an eppofition which it is their 
with fo ftudtoufly to avoid, as highly injurious and detrimental to the coun- 
try.—And again, they with to have Mr. Fox a part of the miniliry, to quiet 
him as a faétious leader of oppofition, and not have him as an enlightened 

diateiman, whole abilities are necellary to the falvation of the ftate.” 
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troul the King’ s choice. —And yet Lord Archibald Hamilton tells us, that ‘the 
conttitution, i theory, acknowledges no fuch thing as forcing the King.’— 
If the prefent adminifiration is, in the opinion of the Grenvilles weak and 
inefficient, it is certainly owing to them it was not ftronger—it is their fault 
that there were but two courles to purfue—* a comprehenfive minifiry—or 
a narrow one’—had they but fo chofen, there might have been a happy me- 
dium—but, no—that fome fecret caufe torbade.——And how infinitely greater 
a right have the public to demand a reafon for the conduét of the Grenvilles 
now, than they had, when as the predeceilors of the late minifters, they re-  ~ 
figned their official fituations!!!” 
The pamphlet cloles with fome pertinent obfervations on the contradic- 
tory attackyon Mr. Pitt. Of the temper and ability with which it is written 
our readers, from the ample {pecimens which we have laid before them, ~ 
are as competent to decide as ourfelves. We thall therefore difmiis the fub- 7 
ject with one remark, that amidii all that has been faid and written reipeci- — 
ing the motives which have influenced the conduct of Lord Grenville and ~ 
his friends on this occation, the real motive has been kept entirely out of 
fight. In truth, it will not bear the light; and itis, therefure, not wonder- 


ful that it fhould be involved in darkneis ! Fa 


Letters intercepted on boara Admiral Aplin, captured by the French; and inserted 
by the French seeetade ni in the Moniteur, and two Supjlementary Sheets, 4 the 
1Gth September 1804. Published in French and English, 8vo. Pr. 170. 
Weiiley and Symonds, 1804, } 

THE perufal of thefe letters might ferve to gratify curiofity, if that cu- | 7 
riofity were not checked by the certainty that the French government, with ue | 
their ufual fraud and perfidy, have fo garbled the perserael ier sume Heheom 

as to leave it fcarcely cognizable by the writers of the letters themfelves. 7 i 

At leatt, we are credibly affured, that this is the cafe in re(pect of fome the | ah 

letters. Lord Grenville Levifon Gower has, we underftand, been meta-" i 

morpholed into Lord Grenville; the letter of Mr. Wellefley, i in particular, i 

if 
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is faid to have been m: aterially altered. This circumfiance, and our abhore ~ 

rence of the practice of betraying priv ate communications, {o common in the | 
prefent times, prove nt us from entering into that minute examination of this” 
correipondence, which we thould otherwile feel ourfelves called upon to dog ; is 
The letter of a Mr. Stuart Hall would have extorted fome very levere ani+) 3 
madvertions from us. As it is, we fhall quote a fingle paflage, froma letter” “a 
of Mr. Dowdefwell to his brother Colonel Dowdefwell. “ To tay the 
truth, and, ii we are to judge by appearances, England, I believe, is in ¢@ 

ftate of fecurity. We have, indeed, some traitors among us; the speech of Sie 


Francig Bux petr, at the anniversary of his election, gustifies the opinion; bul 
the mass of the people is loyal.” 
i 
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POETRY. 





Our Country: a Pom, Svo, Pr.22. 1s. Hatchard. 1804. 


OETRY and patriotifm have here combined to aay one of the mc 
energetic addrefies which we have read for a long time. The poe 


is dedicated to the voluiuteers ; and the bard has, with cenfiderable abili 
O 3 enfore 
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enforced every motive and every confideration which can operate on the 
heart and mind ofa Briton, and roufe him to thofe exertions which, at this 
momentous crifis, are indi/penlfably requilite to preferve his country from the 
fangs of an enraged, vindictive, and implacable tyrant. The Rlloning in- 
vocation is highly {pirited and poetical: 


« Thou laft abode! thou ever bleii retreat, 

Where genuine freedom rears her fiormy icat! 

Still may thy fons their nobleti efforts try, 

Brave the proud foe, his menaces defy, 

Defend their King, their liberty maintain, 

And fiay an odious tyrant’s baletul reign ; 

Or, if high Heav’n decree an adverfe fate, 

And Gallic legions trample on thy fiate, 

May the laft Briton perth in thy cauie, 

And only Frenchmen own a delpot’s laws.” . 


In this truly patric tic with every genuine Briton will cordially join. of 
the fate which awaits the infuriate banditti of the Corfican ulurper, in cafe 
they fhould land upon our fhores, the following, we are perfuaded, is no 
exaggerated defeription : : 


“Ask gypt’ s ftream, by mountain-torrents driven, 
Burfts o’er its banks, and liftsits wave to heaven, 
Chales away its peiiilential blatis, 

And o’er the plains a bounteous harvett cafis ; 

So to their Country’s aid her children fly, 

And mad ambition, luft, and plunder die. 
Yes! ere within thy raging foldier’s arms 

One ftruggling virgin yields her btuthing charms, 
Thoulands muil peri(h of our warrior train, 

And gafping Gauls innumerous load the plain. 

Ere thy proud hand our M oni ireh’s fceptre bear, 

And from his brows the golden circle tear, 

A million free-born heroes bath’d in gore, 

Our nobleft bulwark, fink upon the thore, 

But how they'll fall thy contcious foul { uggetts, 

Th’ undaunte d valour of our freemen’s breafts, 

The vigour of their arms, thy flight atteits, ‘S 
When late thy troops, near Acra’s fandy beach, 
Ruth’d to attack the town, and pals the breach, 

Firm as Leonidas great Sydney ftood, 

And fiopp’d thy plundering march, thy courfe of blood, 
E’en now my hight bel olds his litted arm ; 

Though horror frowns aghalt, his mind is oii ; 
Around the Turks his arde nt eves he rolls, 

And darts a flood of va lour throu; gh their fouls ; 

They rile! they conquer! fll’d with dark difmay, 
Thy vaunting leg ons backward trace their way : 
Theugh light’ nings glare, and thunders {well the fiorm, 
If freedom warm the breait, what cannot man perform ? : 
Buch are thy prefent foes, and luch require 

# World in arms, whole ranks inflam’d with fire, 
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Let Holland, Spain, and Italy combine, 


With numerous armies to extend thy fir 
Let flavith Europe countlets hotrs prepare, 

Yo whelm our Country in a flood of war; 

Yet we will meet thee—Britons fcorn to fy; 

Free we were born, and tree refolve to die. 

From Albion's ihores thy vanquith’d {qauadrons hurl’d, 
Shall prove a dread, a terror to the world, 

And thould thy tyrant-foot our Country tread, 
Thou too thalt (al! imming!ed with the dead: 
Here fade thy glories, here thy conquelis ceale, 
And hence the world thall hail returning peace.’ 


Cs 


The Chrittian bard here checks his prefumptuous mufe, and reminds her, 
that if her God will the fall of freedom, retifiance will be vain; and ex- 
horts his countrymen to implore 47s clemency and his favour, without which 
luccels cannot be obtained, and ought not to be expecied. 

The slave-trade is here, unneceilarily and abjurd!y, introduced; giving a 
linge of fanaticilm to an effafion of pure Chrifiian zeal, But we cannot 
dwell on a fingle defect, where fo many excellencies combine to extort our 
praife. 

The Poetical Register and Rehository for Fugitive Poetry, for 1801. Second Edi- 
lion. Crown Svo. Pr. 510. 9s. Rivingtons. 1802. 

The Poetical Register, Sc. for 1802. Vr. 472, 9s. 1803. 

The Poetical Register, Sc. for 1803. Pr. 480. 9s. 1804. 

THE firft volumes of this interefting colleciion were miflaid, or they 
would have been noticed long fince. We are happy to find an afylum here 
eftablithed for thofe {imaller pieces of poetry, which, though highly worthy 
of prefervation, would be otherwife lott. It will ferve as a tequel to the 
collections of Dodfley and Pearch, the Foundling Hofpital for wit, and 
Bell’s Fugitive Poetry. Many of the original pieces, in thefe volumes, pof- 
fefs great merit; and the fugitives are lelected with talie and judgment. 
But amidtt fuch a multiplicity of objeéta, fo well deferving attention, the 
tafk of feleGtion is extremely difficult ; and, betides, were we to quote two 
or three pieces, and our limits would forbid a more copious citation, the 
preference would appear invidious. We mutt therefore content ourtelves 
with recommending the work to the public, as one which merits their pa- 
tronage. 


Original Poems. By Thomas Green Teflenden, A. M. Author of Terrible 
Tractoration; or Cauttic’s Petition to the Royal College of Phyfieians. 
l2mo. Pr. 210. 5s. Hurli. 1804, 


IN a well-written preface to this volume of poems, Mr. Teflenden makes 
fome judicious obfervations on the growing importance of America im the 
{cale of nations; and on the inadequacy of a republican form of government 
to enfure the happinefs or fecurity of individuals in any territory of con- 
fiderable extent. This laft topic has been frequently difcutled by political 


writers, and we think it will be granted by all men 0! reading and oblerva- 


dion, that the increafing experience of ages fivengthens the arguments of 


thefe who have come to the fame conclations on the fubject as our author, 
O «# Llowever 
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However this may be, we heartily concur wjth him in the with, that a cor 
dial friendihip and harmony may ever continue to fubfift between Great 
Britain and the United States. On the Jacobinical adage, vox pouli vox dei, 
the impious ablurdity of which is revolting to common fenie, Mr, F. re- 
marks: 

“ The old maxim of vox populi vox dei is not true. The multitude are 
nine times in ten wrong in their meafures. THey MUST BE SAVED FROM 
THEMSELVES OR ALL 18 LOST. QOtherwile the cunning, flatteiing, fawn- 
ing, hypocritical demagogue, who is ever a concealed tyrant, like Ablalom of 
old, fieals their hearts, and makes himlelf the Cromwell or the Buenaparteé 
of a nominal republic. Society cannot exilt independent of a power to 
coerce and punith., If this power be not delegated and marked by {iritt, 
known, and legal boundaries, it will be asmumed by the moit unprincipled 
perlons in the community. 

The imperial republic of France affords a lamentable proof of the juftice 
of this remark, 

The major part of thefe poems are humorous, and are principally eey 
of attention for their accurate delineation of ruftic manners in New Eng- 
land. The patriotic ode at the beginning of the volume has much me rit ; 
and the few ferious pieces that are inferted exhibit a very favourable {peci- 
men of the author’s poetical talents, as well as of his political and moral 
principles, 


Martial Effusions of Ancient Times, addressed to the Spartan Hosts, to excite then 
to valour and disciplin ¢ in their conflicts with the Mubaianse ; and prescribed a: 
frermanent recitations Sy the Republic of Lacedemon, to inspire their Youth with 
warlike sentiments. From the Fragments of Tyrtxus. 24mo. Pr. 32. 
Haichard. 1804. 


THE martial {trains of Tyrtaeus will be more highly valued xow than jn 
the late ** weak piping times of peace ;”’ and even Mr.Chalmers, we {ul- 
pect, will hail “ the Tyrtaus of the new/papers”’ with le/s harilinels than 


- during the “ hollow-armed trace,” which, though founded on a principle 


of ** moral arithmetic,” had nearly lulled this country into a fiate of falle 
fecurity, that would have proved the death-bell of her religion and her mo- 


‘vals, of her greatnels and independence. The Fragments of Tyrteus have 


been already given to the public in an Englith drefs by thofe able poets and 
elegant icholars, Meilrs. Polwhele and Pye; but the prefent tranilator had 

not feen Mr. Pye’s tranflation betore he had completed his own; and Mr. 
Polwhele’s he never faw. The fist of thele fragments he has executed 
with great ability, and retained all the {pirit of the original; but in the others 
his efforts have not been exerted with the fame fuccels. 


DIVINITY. 


Tivo Sermons, preached in the Parish-Chu: ch of Suites hi, near Boston, in the County 
of Lincoln, April 8, and 15, upon institution to the Vicarage. By the Rev. 
George Hatton, B. D. Vicar of Sutterton, and late Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Svo, Pr. 48. 1s. 6d. Kelfey, Bofton. 
1s0+. 





O thefe excellent difcourfes is prefixed a pious and affectionate addrefs 
to the parithioners of Sutterton, which be/peaks the pure {pirit of a ge- 
nuipe 
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nuine pattor of the Church of Chrift, and could not fail to make a fuitable 
impretlion on his flock. The fermons themfelves aifpiay the fame {pirit, 


and fet forth in few words, and in ftrong but plain language, admirably 
adapted to fuch a congregation as that to which they were preached, the 
leading doéirines of Chrilitanity, and the principal duties of its followers. 
The difference between a lively and a barren faith is ably marked, and the 
Methodittical tenet of faith without works properly expofed, without enter- 
ing into the details of the controverly to which it has given rife, 

« Be aflured that, if the tree be corrupt, the fruit mult of nece flity be cor- 
rupt hkewile. This may lerve to flew you, ina plain and familiar way, 
the e:rors of thofe teachers, (if any fuch there be amongft you,) who enforce 
the neceflity of faith, but deny that of good works; as allo of thofe, (if any 
fuch there ae ) who perpetually dwell on the efficacy of good works, tut 
deny the neceility of faith. As the tree is neceilary to the production of the 
fruit, fo is faith necellary to the production of good works; and as good 
fruit is a fure tett evidence of a iound and healtiy tree, dre good works 
the evidence of a found and lively faith. By fo ealy an argument might 
any man of the plainett underii: anding expole fuch errors, and prove the ne- 
cellity both of faith and obedience. 

In the fecond fermon there are fome jufi and temperate obfervations on 
the finof {chilm, and on the neceliity of umton in the Church of Chriit. 
Both fermons are highly creditable to the author’s principles of piety, aud 
extremely well calculated to conciliate the obedience, refpect, and ciicem 
of the inhabitants of Sutterton. 


A Sermon, preached in the Church of Louth, at the Anniversary Grand Provincial 
Meeting of Free and Accepted Masons, dugust 13, 1801. Ly the Rev. Tho- 
mas Orme, D.D. F.S.A. R.W.M. 510, and S.G.C. for the County of 
Lincoln, S8vo. Per.20. Sheardown, Louth; Boys, Doncalier; Fera- 
by, Hull; and Rivingtons, London. 


THE learned preacher has done us the honour to take the following fen- 


tence from our Review for March lafi, as a motto to his fermon: “ A goed 
mason can neither be a dad man, nor a bad tubject. , The batis of mafonry is 
religion, and without subordination it cannot tubfit.” This affertion was not 


haitily made. It was the refult of a thorough salto ge of the principles 

of maionry. On this fubject our fentiments “perfeétly coincide with thole of 
Dr. Orme, whole eloquent and impretlive difcourle, from the 1 Peter, ii. 17. 
we have read with very eee pleafure. It exhibits a correct picture of the 
nature and effects of mafonry rightly underitood and properly estimated, 

It is followed by a brief, but fatisfactory, anfwer to the general objections 
again{t the inititution, molily urged by thofe who are api to argue ex abufu 


ad ulum. 


An Exhortation to the British Isles: a Sermon, preached on Wednesday, October 19, 

1803, being the day appointed for a General Fast. By the Rev. J. Hodg- 

fon, Mafier of the Grammar School, and Lecturer of or Pune of Ho- 

lybourn, in the Diocefe of Winchefier. 4to. Pr. Dimmock, 

Winchefter ; Collins and Eafton, Salithury; Maud, pubaars Hollis, 
Romiey; Willmer, Petersfield; Roe, Alton; and Oftell, London, 


FROM the 4th, 5th, and 7th verfes of the fifty-firft chapter of the Pro- 


phet Aipiah, whofe infpired admoni¥ions are {o peculiarly applicable to the 
awfyl 
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awful oceafion, Mr. Hodgfon takes occafién to imprefs on his audience q 
jutt fenfe of the danger to which the country is expofed, and the only means 
of averting it. Whether we confider the matter or the ftyle of this dif. 
courfe, it 1s but jultice to pronounce it one of the belt faft-fermons which 
have falien under our infpection, The preacher has takena clear and com- 
prebentive view of his fubject, fupported all his arguments by fcriptural au- 
thority, and entorced his precepts with true Chriftian energy and zeal. 


MISCELLANIES. 





An Auswer to Lord Sheffield’s Pamplilet on the Subject of the Navigation System, 
proving that the dcis deviating therefrom, which his Lord shi/ cemsures, were 
beneficial to our Trade and Navy, in the last War, and ought to be renewed in the 
present. By J. Cock, Commercial and Public Agent to the Corporation 
of Liverpool. Pr. 74. 8vo, 2s. Gd. Richardion. London. 1804, 


Nn reviewing the work of Lord Sheffield, we delivered our fentiments deci- 

fively in favour of adherence to the navigation laws, and we {iill enter- 
tain the fame opinion ; becaufe in commercial ag well as political eiiablif- 
ments, we deem it fafeft to abide by the diGtates of experience. Never- 
thele!s, we muft admit the production before us to contain as able reafoning 
as can be adduced on the fubject. The folloaving is the amount of Mr. 
Cock’s argument: 

The permiflion granted to neutral fhips by the Dutch property adits, and 
fubfequent ftatutes, was contrary to the letter, but conducive to the object 
of the navigation fyftem ; it promoted the export and import trade of Bri- 
tain; it enabled our merchants to carry on all that furplus of trade which we 
could not carry on ourlelves; it increafed our revenues in a fimilar propor- 
tion, and effected this benefit to commerce and finance, while our own ma- 
riners were engaged both in trade and in war. The neutral carriers who 
were employed by Britain during the {ulpenfion of the navigation fyfiem, 
were fo far from injuring our means of defence, that we were thereby en- 
abled to {pare a much greater number of failors from the merchant fervice 
forthe navy. Theauthor brings a great variety of documents to prove that 
ourcommerce was much more flourithing during the laft year of the war, 
while the navigation fyiiem was (u/pended, than during the mofi profperous 
period of peace. We believe the Fact to be as Mr. Cock flates it, but we 
appreherd Lord Sheffield would account for it in a different manner. 

Having attempted to demonitrate that the fu!penfion was advantageous ta 
commerce and naval power in the laft war, Mr. Cock contends that it 
oaght to be refumed in the prefent, and feems to expect fuch a renewal 
fom the policy of Mr. Pitt. The chief commercial opponents of this 
icheme are the hip owners; Mr. Cock maintains that they would not be 
ultimately lofers by the project.—In the courie of this work, Mr. Cock ex- 
hibits a very clear and vigorous underftanding, with expanded views of the 
principles of commerce, and extenlive knowledge of its details. Though 
we cannot fubfcribe to all its political conclufions, we muft admit, that it is 
ananfwer well worthy of the production which it is intended to confute. 


Observations 
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. Observations On the Exercise of Rif Jemen, and on the Movements of Li ‘obi Troops i 1” 
is general. By Ser): Wed leburne, of the 95th (Kifle Re giment. 12mo. 
: Pp. 57. Scateh: ird and Letterman. 

) 


2 THIS little publication, from the pen of a ge “ntleman who has been for 
> fome time employed in the initruction of different Kifle Corfs, is much 
delerving of commendation. Its rules are fimple and explicit, aud cannot 


fail of being ferviceable. 


A Serious Address to the Puélic, ujion the present Times; but more farticularly to 


the religious Part of it. Svo. Pr. 68. Is. Rivingtons. 
| THIS truly pious and impreffive Addrefs delerves the ferious perufal of 
every member of ev ery clais of fucicty’ 


A Friendly Address to the labouring Part of the Coonmenniggs.¢ concerning the preent 
State of Public Affairs i. in Church aud Staite. Svo. Pe. 46. Hatchard. 


THIS is really what it profefles to be, and is well adapted to the under- 
fiandings of that part of lociety to which it is immediately ‘addre sled. 


Proofs of Holy Writ; or, Eng land’s Ty ptumph over Bonaparte [ Buonaparté| and 
his Armada, foretold, in E vpress Lerms, Seventeen Hundred Years ago. 8vO0, 


Pe.19. Gd. Badcock. 


THE manner of this, performance is much too flippant and dogmatical for 
the fubject. The writer, however, as will prefently be obvious, Is not void 
ofingenuity. He contiders, that, by the beaft with feven heads, is tignified 
the empire which was founded by Charlemagne, and that the refpective 
heads apply to the feven kingdoms of which that euapire was compoled. 
“ This then being fo,” he oblerves, “ if is not unnatural to conclude that 
France, which was indeed the principal and feat of that empire, is fig- 
nified by the head which was wounded, The words are very expreflive: 

, ‘ And I faw one of his heads as it were wounded to death ; and his deadly 
wound was healed: and all the world wondered alter the beali.’ Verie 13. 
Wounded to death indeed was that unhappy country during the firft years 
ofthe revolution; nor in the bloodieft page of hiliory can a period be 
found to which this forcible exprefion wall fo julily apply. But when the 
reared her head above the ocean of gore that deluged d her plains, and bade 
the tide of human blood ceale to flow; when, exerting all her energies, tie 
repelled and dilcomfited the nations that were c combined againit her,—then, 
indeed, might her deadly wound b e faid to be healed; then, indeed, did all 
the world wonder afier the beait.’ 

Unlike the late Mr. Gallow ay, in his ‘© Commentaries upon the Revelations,” 
our author, inftead of confidering the other beaft to be fignifcant of revolutio- 
aary France, endeavours to ide ntify it with Buonaparté. He explains its 
“two horns like a lamb,” “ to reprefent a prowitnp power, weak and con- 
lemptible at firft, like the horns © f alamb, but approaching every day more 
tud more towards firength at yd maturity.” Our author, “however, — 
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with Mr. Galloway in one point, viz. that the “ mark” which the beaf 
cauied all to receive, has “ a palpable allufion to the national cockade 
and cap of liberty.” —‘* And that no man might buy or fell, fave he that ha 
the mark, or the name of the beaft, or the number of his name.” Ver, \7 
“« Could any words,” a(ks the writer, “ be found to exprefs more ltrongly 
the meafures now adopted by the Firft conful? Befides his own, and thoi 
wf his allies, are not the ports of every neutral power, that is unable to refij 
iris defpotic orders, cloied again{t the Britifh, the only nation in Euro 
that difdain to fiand coolly by, and view his gigantic firides towards uni. 
verfal empire?” 

We now proceed to our author’s grand explanation of the number of the 
beat. 

Having noticed the folution of frenaus, that the word Aare; exaély 
amounts to the given number 666, if the letters be taken in Greek numeral, 
he fay — 

“« Here the learned and pious writer has not explained to us the mode 
by which this interefiing prophecy is to be folved, but has, at the fame 
t:me, given us reafon to conclude, that the general belief of that age was, 
that it referred to {ome man, who in after ages fhould arife, or be born in 
Latium. What elfe could by poflibility have led him to fix on the word 
Azruw;, or man of Latium? Surely this of itfelf, coming from fuch high av 
thority, would, if otler more potitive proof were wanting, aflord sirong 
ground for alligning this prediét:on to Bonaparte [ Buonaparte }; who may, 
without any great licence, or firetch of language, be called a Latinus, or 
Italian, as a native of Cortica, which,at the time the Revelations were writ- 
ten, was under the domi»ion of Rome, and which, from its fituation, man 
ners, and language, may be contidered almo(t as much a part of Latium, or 
Italy, as the Ile of Wight is of england.” 

Having quoted the eighteenth verie of the thirteenth chapter of Revela- 


tions,—"* Here is wifdom, let him that underitandeth count the number of 


the beall, for it is the number of a man; and his number is fix hundred 
three feore and fix ;” the wriler proceeds ; 

« The only proper mode of counting the number having been exhibited 
whove, nothing now remains but to confider in what way a Greek author, 
as St. Jolin was, would write the word Bonaparte [Buonaparié]. For to the 
icholar it is well known, that when the Greeks adopted foreign words into 
their own language, they disfigured them in many inftances fo much that it was 
dificult, under the new form, to recognize the original word. To comply with 
this common mode of orthography, they would fubtract or add a letter * ; of, 
fo: the fake of euphony, or to make the found an echo to the fenfe, would 
change a vowel, double a conionant, and, indeed, fometimes go fo far as 
even to omit or add a fyllable. To the learned, examples of this are wu 
nece ary, and to the unlearned, would not be interefiing. Hence it is evr 
dent, that an author writing in Greek the name of Bonaparte [ Buonaparte] 
would, in the firft fyllable, ule o iniiead of the fofter founding #, and double 
the », producing by this means, a {tronger and bolder found, more fuited 
t) reprelent the character of the individual, whole appellation it is, For it 
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* A fpecimen of this is fhewn above in the word Aaraw;, Lateinos} 
where, as may be feen, they have added a letter to the original word 
Latsiios, 
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guy be remarked, by the way, that the ancients had great faith in the vir- 
tue of names; and volumes have they written to thew the felicity of jome 
appellations, and the misfortunes of others, Then in the fecond fyllable, 
it was more conliftent with the refinement of that language to change the ¢« 
intos, that in the pronunciation it might not clals with the & immediately 
following it, and rendered {iill more otfenfive to their ears, by being joined 


with the {narling letter e. The proper mode of writing the name in Greek 

then is Bowsraern, Bonneparte; and this variation from common orthography, 
therefore, {o tar from weakening the prefent demonitration, may well be 
confidered as a {trong argument tn fupport of it, fince it is proved that this 1s 
the only way in which St. John could, contiltently with the nature of the 
language he wrote in, fpell it, and his number he of courle calculated ac- 
cordingly. Befides, it may be rematked, that by this mode of [pelling, 
while the fenfe of the two words * of which the word is compofed, is fii 
referved, one of them is made French, and the other remains Italian, a 
circumftance which puts beyond all doubt the propriety of the (uppofed or- 
thography, fince Bonnaparte, as a native of Corfica, and citizen and defpot 
of France, and withing him/elf to Gallicize his name, cannot but be cor- 
fidered as a kind of mongrel, half one thing, half the other; and that it was 

articularly a cuftom among the Jews, and that St. John was likely to avail 
him(elf of it, to change mens’ names, and impole new ones, deicriptive of 
their new fituations, is evident from what he himfelf teftifies of our blelled 
Saviour (the highelt authority furely that can be cited), who, on the calling 
of Simon, the fon of Jonah, to the apoiilefhip, altered his name to Cephas 
or Peter, which is by interpretation a fione or rock, alluding thereby to the 
firmnefs end perleverance, with which he forefaw that Peler eon alier- 
wards dilleminate his holy gofpel. 

It being proved, then, that this is the proper way of writing the name, 
or at lealt the way in which St. John would certainly write it; a {pecil'- 
cation of the numbers expreiled by the reipective letters is all that remaius 
to be done, and thus is the number of the beat counted; 





B, B, 2 
oO, O, 70 
N, N, 50 
i aes 50 
5 E, 5 

Il, , §(). 
A, A, i 

P, R, 100 
T Be 309 
ia * 

666 


* Behold then Bonaparte [Bur niparté] beyond all controverfy demon- 
firated to be the beaft, wantoning in power, and caufing all the carth, and 





* Buona parte, good part. 


+ By defire, or rather command, of the Firlt Conful, the final ¢ of Bora- 


parte [Buogaparté) is dropped in pronunciation, 
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them that dwell therein, to worthip the firft beaft, whofe deadly wound 
was healed! Behold allo the fate that awaits him! That remains not to be 
prefumed or deduced {rom probabilities ; ; that is by the fame in!pired write 
already foretold in‘terms too ane quivoc: u! to admit of argument, 

« And I faw, as it were, a fea of gla‘s mingled with fire, and them that 
had gotten the vic ‘lorvover the beatt, and over his i image, and over his mark, 
and over the number of his name, tiand on the fea of glals, moving the 
harps of God.” Rev. xv, 2. 

«Can any doubt this application to be juft? to whom elle can be re 
ferred the expre ‘flions of the tacred page? W ho is at war with the beait? 
who dares to quettion his authority, but FE gland? What can the “ fea of 
gials mingled with fire” denete, but the horrors of a naval war fight? And 
who is likely to cope with France on the feas, but England? and, on the 
feas, oppofed to France, can EF ngland be any thing but victorious? 

Noy, farther, the very arms of the United Ifes, and the very part 
apie "Sat an eaftern writer would, in the political {pirit of his country, 
fele&, are clearly pointed out. The victors are deferibed as ¢ tlanding ona 
fea of glafs,’ having the harp of God.” Who is ignorant that the harp oc 
cupies a prince ipal quarter inthe Imperial Arms of the Britith IMes? and is 
not the tong which the victors are reprefented as finging exaéily in ‘ae {pirit 
of bine gallant chief* who gained the glorious victory of the Nile? 

« And they fing the fong of Moles, the fervant of God, and the fong of 
he Lamb, faying, ‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty ; juft and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints! Who thall not fear 
thee, O Lord: and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy: for all nations 
fhall come and worihip before thee; for thy judgments are made manifett.” 
ver, 3, 4. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of our author, as an expounder of 
propecies, it is obvious that he does not with to be thought deficient ina 
thew of patriotilm. 


The P) ofer | Names of the Bible, Neco Testament, and Apocrypha, divided and ace 
cented, with othe facilities for thew 2) nunctation, agreeably to the best usage, and 
to Engiist: anal logy. To which ts added, a Selection of some of the most beautiful 


AY rapt tural Pieces, calculate “d fo tnsiruct aed in” tlhe ari of Re ad. ing qwith pre 


Ariety; and, at the same time, to incuicate principles of Morali ity and Religion, in 
? 4 r , 
cohich it fas bee nm ati Mize le ted to sew the Learner the emphart wie) ds in CVEPY Léil- 
| 7 j ta -* y ») } oe “ae . 
teme intended as a sequel to the Spelling-book ; and an Introduction to the Scrip- 


tures, Speaker, Se. By John Robinton, Author of the “ New Englith 
Spelling- Bow ky &e. and Matter ot Arun idel-iireet Seminary, 12mo. 
Pr.182. Law, _1804. 


Mr. ROBINSON’s alphabetical arrangement of {eriptural proper names 
is very creditably execulk “ds and, fo far, he has rendered material fervice to 
teachers as well as te learners. We cannot, however, approve of marking 
almoit every alternate word by the ltalic character. We conc eive that it 
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* Alluding to the pious and remarkable expreilions of Lord Nelfon in 
his difpatches, which announced the vicio:y be had obtained over the ill- 
fated Bruays at Alexandra. 
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mutt caufe the learner to deliver his leflon in laboured drawling tones, or 
with an inflated fort of ** no-meaning,” which is far worfe thana monotony. 
There is allo another objection to the redundant ule of the Italic character, 
which we thall exempli'y bY an example from the book before us. When 
one writer attempts minutely to mark every emphatic word of another, the 
chance is greatly againtt him, however judicious he may be, that he will 
commit a multitude of errors. We telect the following inflance, which we 
really have not hunted for, as a proof of this opinion, At page 97. Mr. 
Robinfon marks the quoted fentence in the following manner: 

« A labouring man, that is given to drunkenness, thall not be rich; and he 
that contemneth {mall sdéngs, tha!l fad/ by little and Litk.”—Quere, would not 
the following be the more correct reading ? 

“ A labouring man, that is given to drunkenness, fall not be rich: and, he 
that contemneth sm// things, thall fall by dittle and Jitth.” 

It may perhaps be more tedious to the preceptor, but we conceive that, 
when the icholar errs in delivering the meamng of a fentence, if his mafier 
were to repeat the patiage correctly, and to accompany the repetition by an 
explanatory remark, the effect would be moti benetictal. At the bei, lel- 
fons marked in Italics are but leading {trings, which there is much Milliculty 
in quitting. - 


A Letter addsessed to the Right Honourable William Windham, the late Secretary at 
War, on the expediency of allowing a drawback of the Duties upon Wines for the 
consumption of the Army. Interspersed with observations on the insufficiency of 
Military Pay, and the present situation of the Subaltern Vicers, By Lieu- 
tenant Fairman, of the Northamptonfhire Militia. Second Edition. 
S§vo. Pr.88. 2s. Gd. Carpenter. 

THIS pamphlet, we learn from the author’s “ apology,” was written and 
printed in the year 1800; but, after a number of copies had been {truck off, 
it occurred to the writer, that it might be proper to fubmit it to the judg- 
ment of the Right Honourable Secretary, to whom it was dedicated, From 
the corre{pondence with which he was honoured, and from the unexpected 
changes which foon afterwards took place in the cabinet, he was, at that time, 
induced to fulpend the circulation of his tract, entertaining a belief, however, 
that the proffered advice would not be totally rejected. 

The tendency of our author’s arguments ts, to prove the neceflity of ufing 
wine in the army, the inadequacy of the fubalterns’ pay to de lroy the cor- 
fequent expence, and the propriety of government remitting the duties, of 
furnifhing them with an equivalent to thetr amount. His propotal is, that 
every regiment or military-imeis, as weil at heme as abroad, fhould be al- 
lowed, according to rank, after the manner of the navy, a /rzived quantity of 
wine, free of duty, for each member daily. 

At a future period, we conceive the queltion may be a fit fubject for par- 
liament wy difcutlion. 
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Bishop's Skinner's Primitive Truth and Order vindicated. The Anti-dJacobin Reo 

view of Dr. Campbetl’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History; and tle Literary 
Journal, April 16, 1804. 

HEN we undertook the tatk of reviewing the periodical publica- 

tions known by the titles of Reviews and Magaxiner, we little expec- 

ted 
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ted that any thing publifhed under a fimilar title, by C. and R. Baldwin, 
fhould ever incur our animadvertion. Such indeed was our confidence jp 
the well known conftitutional principles of thefe gentlemen, that we have 
infpected the Literary Journal but calually, fatisfied as we were that its ob- 
ject could not be widely different from that of our own Review. — Great 
was our jurprize, therefore, when a fricnd pointed out to us an article in 
that Jou nal, which, though the offspring of ignorance, is indilputably of a 
pernicious tendency, and may, in fact, be productive of peru.cious effects 
upon fuch readers as cannot diftinguith confident allertion trom conciufive 
reafoning. 

The article profeffes to be a Review of Bifhop Skinner’s Primitive Truth 
and Order vindicated from modern Misrepresentation ; but it confifts in reality 
of a ferious of falthoods and impertinencies calculated to promote the caule 
of Methodiim on both fides of the Tweed, and indeed calculated to p-omote 
nothing elfe. Wedo not by this mean to infinuate that the Reviewer is a 
Methoditi himfelf. We rather fulpect him to be one of thofe Scotch minif- 
ters, or preachers, who, becaule they potiefs a fmattering of (cience, allume 
the character of /iberal-minded divines, and (acrifice the fundamental doétrines 
of their own church to the reputation of /iderality. But we beg leave to in- 
form them, that aman may be {killed in various {ciences—be agood botanift, 
for inflance, without being a divine ; or an expert calculator ot the value of 
Jife annuities, without being therefore deeply read in ecclefiaitical hiliory, 
Nay, a knowledge of the German and Latin languages is not enough 
to make a man either a divine, or an ecclefiatti€al hitiorian ; for authors ofa 
very different characier from the laborious Semler, or “ the judicious 
Motheim,” mutt be contulted by him, who would acquire a clear conception 
of the object for which the Son of God died on the crols, or an accurate 
knowledge of the confiitution of the Chriftian church. — Even metaphytical 
acutene(s, if not properly employed, will not enable the author of the beit 
dissertation that ever was written on miracles, or of the mott luminous hilosophy 
of rhetoric, to undertiand “ the myiiery of the kingdom of God ;” whilli the 
affectation of {uch acutenels is very apt to make writers like our Reviewer 
confound the laws of that kingdom with the regulations ofa literary or phi- 
lotophic fociety ; and expole their own ignorance, by writing dictatocially of 
what they have never ttudied. Thus, in the very firlt paragraph of the Re- 
view belore us, the writer, perfonating Bifhop Skimner, betrays, ignorance, 
when he fays, 

« Let any community of perfons exilt, who have only one class of religious 
intiructors, and let thefe perions believe the Chriftian doétrine, and dilcharge 
the Chrifiias duties, more perfectly than any community of chriftians has 
ever yet done, and let the teachers be the moft wile, virtuous, and faithful 
which have exitled fince the days of the apojiles, it is all to no purpole ; 
fuch teachers are no fucce{iors of the apoliles ; nor do they and their adhe- 
rents form any part of the church of Chrift.” 

Had the Reviewer peruled the bithop’s book with only half the attention 
which a critic ought to give to every book which he prelumes to characie- 
nize, he would have perceived that the Right Reverend author has main- 
tained no fuch fentimentas this; and had he known any thing at all of the 
nature of the controverfy on which he fo rathly and petulantly decides, he 
could not have been ignorant that it is a fentiment which never fas been,’ 
and never can be maintained by any confiftent advocate for the jus divinum 
of Episcopacy. Such advocates do indeed contend that ia the apottolical church 
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there were three orders of miniffers ; that the higheft order only was fent by 
Chritt, as he was fent by his Father, with authority to continue the fuccel- 
fion down to the end of the world; and that in churches where that order 
is cait off, they can perceive no authority to adminifter the affairs of the 
kingdom of Chrilt: but, as far we know, they have never muintained, and 
they certainly cannot maintain by fair argument, that the biihops of any na- 
tional church might not (we do not fay properly) raife al! the prefbyters and 
deacons to their own order; when there would, of cour'e, be, in that 
church, a petiect parity of teachers all fuccetforscf the apoftles, and they 
and their adherents iorming a part, however irregular, of the church of Chrift, 
For fulles in‘ormation on this fubject, we refer the reader to the notes on 
Dr. Skene Keiin’s letter, publifhed in our twelfth volume. 

Another proot of our Reviewer's profound ignorance of the fubje@ on 
which he has choten to write, is exhibited in the following fentence ; 

“ We had formed fo high an opinion of the knowledge d.ffuied in the 
nation, as to believe that this wretched theory (the sus divinum ot epilcopacy) 
could no longer be maintamed in the light of day, and that it was contigned 
to the place of many other ridiculous notions entertained when the human 
mind had not yet emerged fom the darknelS of the Gothic ages !” 

The theory was univerfally maintained, even by the conteflion of Dr, 
Campbell himiell, in the age of Cyprian. Did Cyprian live in the Gorhic 
ages? It was maintained at home in the reign of Queen Anne, by the 
bihops Butt and Arrersury,and Porrer and Wake, &c. &c. by both 
the Swertocks, father and fon; and indeed by all the Englith divines of 
any eminence, Hoap.ey, with avery fewadherents, alone excepted ; and 
it has been maintained, even in the Houle of Peers, by fome of the brightei 
ornaments of the prefent bench, not to mention a cloud of witnefles among 
the inferior clergy. Is the age of George III. aGothicage? Was the age 
of Anne the daréness of the Gothic ages in England? Or, were Burt, and 
Arrersury,and Porrer, and SHertock, and Gixson (living prelates 
muft not be mentioned) Goths? 

We are next told that the men of the prefent enlightened age “ are con- 
vinced that the points, in which Chriftians (we fuppole a// Chriftians) agree, 
are the effential matters ;” but we are aot told what ‘thele points are; and 
that “ they may be both pious and virtuous, adhering to ary form of Chritti- 
anity, and by confequence real Chrifiians!!” Tn other words, it tsa matter 
of no confequence, whether a man be a Pafist or a Protestant; an Arminian 
Or a Calvinist ; an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, or a Congregationalist ; an Ari- 
an, a Socinian, or a ae for there have been “ meu adhering to all thefe 
forms of Ch: iftianity undoubtedly pious and virtuous, and by conlequence 
real Chriflians!!"  “ Itis a point we chiefly infilt upon,” faid one of the 
founders of Methodifm, Mr. Weiley, “ that ORTHODOXY, OF KIGHE OPT- 
NION, isat beft, but a very tlender part of religion, 1F ANY PART OF IT AT 
ALL!” 

We are next affured that the difpute between Bifhop Skinner and his an- 
tagonifis relates “ to matters of external form ; that itis of the fame impor- 
tance with the queilion, whether Eatier (houid be celebrated always on one 
day of the moon, or one day of the week ; and, in a word, that it is below 
contempt!” But to this confident allurance we can give no credit. Believ- 
ing, as we have been taught to believe by the churches of England and Scot- 
land, that “ Sacraments are the vifible figns, expre(sly commanded in the 
New Teflament, whereunto is annexed the promise of free forgiveness of our sins, 
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and of our holinefs and joining in Chrift ;”* that they “ are truly figns and 
seals of the covenant of grace, immediately inftituted by God, tg reprefent 
Chrilt and his benefits ; and to confirm our tntere(t in him,”’+ we never can 
fuppofe it a matter below contempt to enquire who has authority to apply thefe 
feals. Does the fage Reviewer thinkit a matter of no importance whether 
the broad feal of England be regularly applied to any deed by the Lord 
Chancellor ; or clandeflinely by his Lord{hip’s footinan, who may have ftolen 
it for that purpofe? 

After fome impertinent infinuations of the uncharitablenefs of the Bifhop’s 
doétrine, for a refutation of which we again refer the reader to the notes on 
Dr. Keith’s letter, we are told that, in the primitive church, 

“ Dr. @ampbell found, as many enlightened and impartial men had done 
before him, the learned and judicious Motheim, for inftance, and the ingenious 
and diligent author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that a perfect 
equality exified between the teachers, and that every aflembly or congregation 
formed an independent community, which acknowledged no authority ,ex- 
cept that of any eminent teacher, whole advice or reproof it might deem it 
expedient or 2 ofitable to receive.” 

This is a very fingular argument. ‘The ingeniousand diligent author of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, found, as he endeavoured to 
perfuade the public, that the Chriftian revelation is an impolture: is it 
therefore an impofiure? The amiable Fenelon, by being compared to 
whom Dr. Campbell is not furely difgraced ; and the celebrated Bofluet, who 
furpafled Mofheim both in learning and in judgment, found, as they fu 

fed, that the doétrine of transudsianiiation is the dottrine of the Gofpel : 
13 it therefore the doctrine of the Goipel ? With the man, who after reading 
with attention the ads of the apoiiles, the epiftles of St. Paul, and the reve- 
lation of St. John, can yet join in the fanatical ravings of the miflionaries 
concerning the congregational form of the primitive churches, and the per- 
feci equality exilting among their teachers, it would be idle to reafon. We 
have {aid enough on the fubject in our ninth volume,* to which, therefore, 
we refer the reader.— Weare next iniormed, that 

“ Dr, Campbell's leclures were probably drawn up at an early period of 
his lite, when theabfurdity ofthe claim was not fo generally {een as at pre- 
fent. The refutation is condtu@ed with all that extenfive learning, and fin- 
gular acutenels, for which the author was io remarkable; and certainly he 
often felts the arguments for the jus divinum ina very ridiculous light.” 

At what period of the Doctor’s life the leétures were drawn up is a matter 
of no importance, though we have rea‘on to believe that it was at a period 
comparatively late, Of the extenbve ¢ 42:02 which they are here faid to dii- 
play, ave have dilcovered no evidence ; for we have traced aimoft all his quo- 
tations, and even all his realonings, to Lord King, and Messrs. Clarkson, Baxter, 
and Aaderson ; and weappeal to any man of candour whether it was proper 
to fubliitute ridicule for reasoning, when addretfling a youthful audiencé on the 
conftitution of the diflerent churches eftablithed in the Britihh empire, The 
Doctor, however, found it eaficr, we fuppole, to laugh at the arguments for 
the jus divinum, than to confute them by criticifm and found reafoning ; and 





* Homily of Common Prayer and Sacraments. 
_+ Weltminfter Confeilion. 
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therefore employed againtt the liturgy of the Church of England the weap 
which he could moit dexteroully and tuccetsfully wield. No; lays this 
dicious Reviewer. 

« That great and refpectable body, the Church of England, the beft and 

ureft form of the epiicopal polity, has no controverfy with Dr. Campbell 
on this fubject. The divine right of Epifcopacy is now as litle taught by 
her enlightened and liberal fons, as the divine right of kings.’ 

And who told him that her liberal and enlightened fons teach not the di- 
vine right of legitimate fovereigns? The church herlelf teacheth, as the 
feriptures taught before her, that God is the only ruler of princes ;* that 
kings and princes, as well the evil as the good, do reign by God's ordinance ; 
and that fuch fubjects as are disobedient or rebellious againit their princes, diso- 
bey God, and frocure their own damnation ;} and it isto be hoped that none of 
her fons, however éideral and enlighiened, contradi@ the doétrine which they 
have promiled to maintain. Whenthe Reviewer affirmed that the divine 
right of Epiicopacy is not now taught by any of her liberal and enlightened 
fons, had he never heard of the Bithop of Lincoln’s Elements of Chrisizan The- 
ology t? of the Bifhop of St. Alaph’s {peeches on this fubject in the Houle 
of Peers? of the writings of Daubeny, Boucher, Nott, Henley, &c. &e. 
or does he think thefe men le(s liberal, or leis enlightened, than himfelf? 
But whatever be the teaching of this or that individual member of the 
Church of England on this fubject, her own doctrine is clear and decifive, as 
may be feen in the preface to her form of ordaining bilhops, prietts, and dea- 
cons, which the reader will find at page 20 of our ninth volume; to which he 
is therefore referred. 

Next follows a long and beautiful quotation from Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Revolution, which has little more relation to the quetiion at 
iffie between Bihop Skinner and the partizans of Dr, Campbell, than it 
has to the civil conititution of the empire of Japan. It proves, indeed, to 
the conviction of every candid man, the propriety of conferring on the 
bithops of every rich aud luxurious nation, a hivh civil rank and large tempo- 
ralemoluments; but it neither proves, nor by iis author was it meant to 
prove, anv thing elfe; and Mr. Burke knew we'll that the Chrititan church 
had “a mitred front, though not to be exalted in courts and parliaments,” 
before fhe was incor porated with any fiate. , 





* Morning Prayer. 

+ Homily againft wilful Rebellion. 

{ The proot of the apoftolical inflitution of epifcopacy to be found in 
this excellent Prelate’s expotition of the twenty-third article, is complete. 


Yet, becaufe he forbears to denounce anathemas again{ft tholfe churches in 


which there is no Epifcopacy, and becaufe he admits that the Hierarchy of 
the Etiablilhed Church of England, of which the Bithops are Peers of Lar- 
liamént, is not frecisely the fame as the Hierarchy of the church of Afia Minor 
feventeen hundred years ago, he has been fuppoied to contradict himfelf, 
and to maintain that ecclehattical government may be altered at pleafure. 
There is nothing in the bifhop’s expreflions that amounts to this; but he has 
had {uch {pecimens of the candour of Calviniftical antagonifts, that we hope 
he perceives the neceflity of making conceffions with caution, and that in 
the future edition of his elements he will give greater precifion to his lan- 
gilage on this lubjet. 
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The reader has feen that our judicious critic confiders the difputes about 
church-government as below contempt; and yet, as if he had bidden {are- 
wel to modefty and common fenie, he tnteddicoes. as of high authority, a 
quotation from Dr. Campbe'l’s lectures, which begins thus: 

“‘ Permit me to premife in general, that the quetiion fo much agitated, 
not only between Protefiants and Papifis, but alo between fects of Proteii- 
ants, in regard to the original form of governurent eliablithed by the apoitles 
inthe church, THOUGH NOT A TRIVIAL QUESTION, Is by no means of that 
confequence, which fome warm di'pute s, muled by party prejudices, &e, 
wou!d effet to make it.” = But this vo trimal queliion, the Reviewer has 
pronounced below contempt’ Whom thall we believe? The learned princi- 
pal; or his inconfiftent panegyrilt ¢ 

We have next a grols mi‘reprefentation of Bifiop Skinner's meaning, as 
if he had claimed, which he no where does, the rights of an eftablifhment te 
his own church, That church, he lays, was ouce eftabliiied; and what he lays 
istrue; butat prefent {iets what he denominates her—only “ the remains of 
the old Ettablithed Church of Scotland ;” and is there any harm in this phra- 
feology? No; but it leems the Bifiep never calls the prefent eflablithment 
the Church of Scotland! If this indeed be the cale, and if the epithet was 
ftudioufly avoided, which we cannot believe, the Bithop has certainly been 
by far too fqueamith ;—elpecially as Dr. Keith, the biographer of Principal 
Campbel, has proved * that the Ephefian mob, collected by Demetrius, was 
achurch ! 

Soun afterwards we meet with a feries of falhoods, which no man cox/d 
have advanced, who knew any thing of the fubject on which this Reviewer 
has chofen to exercile his ingenuity. Aflertelling us that the adherents of 
Epi'copacy in Scotland, were, immediately after the revolution, but a {mall 
proportion of the people, an ailertion, which we have many reafons to des 
lieve falie, he adds another, which caxznot be true. Part of thofe Epifcopali- 
ans, he lays, ‘joined the Charch of England, and erected chapels under the. 
jurifdiction of the Bi hop of Loncaon ;” but the Bithop of London has not 
now, nor ever pretended to have, any jurifdiction in Scotland, as every 
clergyman in England knows, and as his Lordthip bimfelf will certify the 
Reviewer, if the queftion be pat to him civilly and refpectfally. 

We are next told, with fhamele!s effrontery, that the Proteftant Epil opal 
Church in Scotiand receives clergymen ordained by their own bifhops 
enly ;” though it is a fact known to us, and which may be eafily afcertained 
by the Reviewer, that there are fevera! clergymen, who were ordained by 
Hoglil bithops, juit now officiating in canonical :abordination to the bithopsa 
in Scotland. There are others indeed, both of Englih and Irith ordination, 
who officiate in contempt of their authority; but thele clergymen, and the 
Chrifiians to whom they minilier, neither are, nor can be, under the juril- 
diction of English bilhops, bat are fo many independent congregational 
churches, wits paitors epiicopally ordained, A congregation in Scotland 
ean no more bea pact of the church of England than of the church of Ame- 
rica; and ifit be an epifcopa! congregation, and reformed, it mult belong to 
tie remains of the old eftablibment. 

But “ this party hae gradually dwindled and funk!” It has done fo ; 


. . ° bat . ’ 
and, in the Inkewarmneis of modern zeal, we are afraid that any party 
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would dwindle and fink under an msidiows pertecution of a hundred years 
durition. The Preithyterian party had divided and funk to nothing under 
the perfecutions of the Scotuih government in the reign of the fecond 
Charles, till the exereife of the diipeming power by his brother fet the 
faAious minifters free from their canonical obedience, and united the Pref 
byterians with the Papiits agai the ssenettablilhed Church — It is to be 
hoped, however, that epiicopacy in Scotland may gradually revive under 
the equitable toleration which it has now enjoyed tor ten years; and in 
the mean time we cannot, with this Reviewer, confider it the “ obicucelt 
and meaneit of all “ the Scottifh fects,” becaule it 1s the only Protetiant 
fociety diiienting from the eliabhihed Church which the legiflature has ever 
recognized. Of its knowledge or ignorance, asa body, we cannot take 
upon us to {peak, being acquainted with only a few of its members; but 
if thele men be “ deemed ignorant by the fectaries in Scotland,” what 
opinion mult fuch fectaries entertain of this Reviewer? 

[tis true that the Epiicopal Church in Scotland does not recognize the 
authority of any preacher of the Goipel whe received his commiiion trom 
a body of fuch men as “ Dr. Blair, Dr. Robertion, and Dr. Campbell ;” 
becaule, like the Church of England, the is bound by her conititution to 
fuller romen, within her pale, to execute any of the fun@ions of a bithop, 
prieft, or deacon, who has not had gePiscOPAL CONSECRATIO® OK ORDI- 
xation.”* Did mere abilities alone authorize men to grant commiffions 
to preach the Gofpe!, and adminilier the facraments of Chriit, a commitlion 
g’anted by fuch men as Blair, and Robertlon, and Campbell, would cer- 
tainly be valid’ all the world over; but in that cate, a commiilion granted 
by fuch laymen as Newron, Bovtir, and Locke, would be {till more 
valid. Yet we fu!pect that the Church of Scotland would not recognize 
fuch a commillion ; and if our critic think otherwife, let him confult ber 
confetfion of faith and other ttandards. 

This journaliit, afler fome groundlefs complaints of ‘ the kind of treat. 
ment which Bifhop Skinner bettows on Dr. Campbell,” informs the public, 
that the Anti Jacobin Keview of tlhe Doctor’s lectures is a criticiim very 
little creditable to our publication.” As we pre‘ume to know as well as he 
does what is creditable to our publication, we beg leave to allure him he is 
egregiou!!y mifiaken ; and that the fhare of credit allowed to that Review 
on the fouth fide of the Tweed, would have been fufficient to gratify the 
Critic who wrote, and the editor who inferted it, had fame been, as it was 
not, the object either of the one or the other. But “ the Bifhop and the 
Reviewer are parties equally concerned, and it is not wonderful that they 
thould remarkably approve one another.” If by this infinuation our critic 
means to fay that the Anti-Jacobin Reviewer of Dr. Campbell’s Le¢tures 
was likewile the Reviewer of Bilhop Skinner’s book, he is again mot 
egregioufly miftaken; hut it is indeed true, that the Bifhop and both the 

eviewers are parties concerned, though not all egually concerned, whulft 
none of them appear to have provoked the controverly. We, at leait, were 
dragged into it moft relu@lantly; and becaule we dared to vindicate our 
own Church againtt the rudeft attack that was perhaps ever made on the 
conftitution of any religious fociety, we have been abuled and calumniated 
by Dr. Keith and this humble retailer of the Doctor’s farcatms, Bithop 
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Skinner has fhared the fame fate, for doing what he was ftill more impe- 
rioufly called upon to do; ant if thefe men may be credited, and> nrean 
as they fvem by their outcries, Prefbyterians, Independents, Methoditt;, 
and Millionaries, have a patent to calumniate and laugh < at the mire . 
chy of the Church of England, and of the Epifcopal Church in Scotlan 
whilit the guardians of the e two Churches inuft look on in silence, or for 
feit ail claim to diderality and learning ! 

In the preface to our firti volume, we promifed that ‘ every effort to 
effect the jubvertion of the Church of Scotland fhould expericnce fom us 
the moit firm and vigorous relitiance ;” and that promife we relig-ouily 
kept, indufitioully avoiding ail controversy with her, till the publication of 
Dr. Campbell’s leciures compelled us, in our own defence, to carry the war 
into the enemies’ quarters, Even now it is our with to drop | the controveriy 
for ever; but if the cafe mast be etherwile, if we thall be ag raatit 


or this attack be renewed, we beg Icave to aliure the public, that, trutiog 
to the goodnefs of our caule rather than to any abilities which we ma y m cts, 
we fhall not flirink from a conteft with the cvittiest Doctor in Drviniy; the 


moll ac: ate pri acizal of a college; the moti, learned primarius professor; or the 
molt elu lant journalist thick ti at Church may fend out againit us; and the 
only sina if we have to atk is that our ppponents w ill be at pains to make 
them/elves, at lea!t in fome degree, acquainted with the tubjeci.  “ Though 
bad logic,” as one of our greateft Prelates we!l oblerved, “ may atk much 
dexterity to unravel; and “old prelcription may require much erudition to 
expo e its rollen grounds 5 ye t {piritual, and we add profane, gibberih is 
Rill better intrenched, and harder to be approacied; for, having no weak 
fide of common fenle—reca/citrat undique tutus. . 

In the mean lime we (hall try to get rid of that dilemma which our critic 
is pleafed to fay “ never can be gu t rid of by found reafoning.” lf we 
derive the authority of our Bifhops from the Roman Catholics, then the 
Roman Catholic matt be the trae Church, and there could be no good 
reafon for disieuting from it. Or if the Roman Catholic be not the true 
Church, it is more than ridiculous, it is blafphemous, to fay that they had 
Divine authority to preach, and baptize, and ordain teachers.” Such is 
the dilemma; and to get rid of it for e ver, we have only to recollect that 
Aaron had a Divine authority to minifter as High Prieft at the very ume he 
was forming the goldencali; thatthe fons of Eli were ¢rwe, though not holy, 
priefis, when lying with the women at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation; that the Biihops of the Church of Rome therefore may be 
and undoubtedly are ¢rwe, though in many refpects Aeretical Bifhops ; that 
the authority of our Bifhops derived by fuccetlion from them is as Divine as 
the authority of Phineas derived from Aafon; and that we did not fepa- 
rate from tie Church of Rome, but were deivan from her communion - 
caule we would not {wallow all her abfurdities. If this be not level to the 
capacity of ourcritic, whole ferceprions, like thofe of Dr. Keith, feem not 
to be atall times quick, we beg leave + to ftate to him the following cale. 

Suppo! e the Scotti monarch, who, in “ the darknefs of the Gothic 
ages,” is {aid ta have contidered the [rcy as a luxury too great fora {ub- 
ject, to have been ahawite a tyrant; it will furely be granted, that, during 
his reign, the government of Scot! ind was neither phyfically pure nor mo- 
rally equitable, Had rey fon or grandlon, however, forfaking the infected 
palave, fravd Himielf from the itch, and, by a proper courfe of ftudy, ac- 
quired juli notions of the lusties of the royal office, and a firm determination 
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to practife thofe duties, might not he, when the fucceilion opened to him, 
have been a rightful, pure, and merciful fovereign, in confequence of the 
authority derived to him from kis tyrannical and infected ancestor ? This, we lup- 

ole, will be granted by our journalist; but to be ‘contifient he mutt con- 
tend that the proper application of a fuficient quantity ot butter and ful- 
yhur to the tkin of any fervant whom the Prince might have carried with 
him when he !eft the unclean houfle of his father, would have confe:red en 
that fervant an cqual right to fill the vacant throne, and that it would have 
been, in fact, a matter of no conlequence to the conttituulion, whether the 
Prince or the feryant had taken poiicilion of it. 

Having thus difpofed of our critic’s dilemma, we beg leave, in our turn, 
to ah him a few quefitons. Are the facraments of the Church of any im- 
poriance at all? Are they what they are faid to be by our two national 
Churches, or mere ce:emunies, which may be complied with or neglecied 
according to the caprice of every individual? If they be, as the Church 
of Scotland teaches, seals of the covenant of Grace, can they be adminil- 
tered but by authority derived from the Divine Author of that covenant? 
How is fuch authority to be derived but cither by lineal fucceilion through 
the Greek or Latin Church, or by immediate revelation from Heaven ? 
From the civil magilt:ate it cannot be derived; for the Gofpel was preach- 
ed, and the facraments adminillered.tor centuries before the Chritiian faith 
was any where embraced by the {upreme magitlrate. It cannot be derived 
from the freofie ; for if, in things pertaining to religion, VOX frofiuli were var 
Dei, no divine revelation would ever have been given, nor could the Apol- 
tle have exhorted the Hebrew converts to ‘* fubmit themfclves to thole 
who had the rule over them, and watched for their fouls.” We propofe, 
therefore, oar dilemma to the critic and his friends. Thofe who have au- 
thority to © minifter either God's word or the facraments,” can have that 
authority only by lineal fuccetlion or by immediate revelation, Let them 
prove that thofe teachers, who are not epilcopally ordained, have their 
authority through either of thefe channels, and we pledge ourielves never 
more tocontend with them for any thing fo inlignificantas will then be the 
external polity of the Church of Chrilt. 


BuoONAPARTE AND THE Montu ty Revigw. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 
T a period like the prefent, when a diabolical and crafty tyrant is 
threatening us with momentary invalion, and is attempting to blatt 
the poileffion of every blefling we at prefent enjoy, who meditates nothing 
but the dettruction of our country, and would be delighted with nothing to 
much as to glut himfelf with Englith blood, it is the duty of every man, in 
one way or other, boldly to ftand forward in its defence. It is not by dint 
of arms alone that we are to preferve our prefent noble fuperiority, but by 
taking every precaution in our power to prevent the geod fortune which has 
been the lot of our enemy from appearing in the eyes of the multitude to be 
bravery, conduct, and military tkill. The pen ought to be uled by every 


virtuous man, not for the purpofe of attempting to vindicate the character of 


fo foula tyrant, or through cowardice, or flill more defpicable motives, to 


blunt the darts which truth may hurl againft his fame, nor to palliate thoie 
Pa deteflable 
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detefiable actions of which he has been guilty, or 4ikin-like openly to commend 
his conduct *, but to fet forth to public view the vile reality, unmath the in- 
fernal ufu-per, and fhew the world what fort of a monfier now Hectors 
with defpotic {way over his miferable Galle flaves, and gnathes his teeth, 
with pain and unavailing fury, becaule he is not able to break through a bar- 
rier compoled of Britilh troops, and add this country to the groaning train 
of his conquefis. In the lait Monthly Review, page 44, we are told by the 
Editor that, among the many fentiments delivered by an ingenious and liberal 
writer, (whole work they review) the following words delerve aiten- 
tion at the prefent moment. ‘“ Every one muit allow that Buonaparte 
is a wonde: ful man, as weil as a great general; as to his private character, it 
is no concern of ours; andas to his ambition, that is a poftion from which 
fearcely any of the minillers of great flates are exempt. There is netther 
sense Wor good manners in the petfonal abu‘e with which the Britifh newl- 

apers are filled againii him, and I realy think i aaworthy of the nation.”— 

he author of this fentiment (his name ts very wifely concealed) is confi- 
dered by the Monthly Reviewers, as /idera/ and ingenious! 1 conceive from 
this, that they conear in the fentiment, which ts indced mot Aonourable to 
them, and worthy of their ideas abont {ome other #/ustrious and inlamous 
characters towards the beginning of the lali ten years. Let us for a mo- 
ment diileét and coniider the fentence, ‘ Every one muft allow Buona- 
parté isa wonderful man.”” Granted; for, with the exception of Robel- 
pierre, and one or two more, the world has not feen fo wonder/ul a character 
for {ome years, So wonderfula man 1s he, that without we had lived and 
feen, we could by no means have believed, that a man fo wonderful could 
have exified. ‘“ As weil asa great general ;” that Buonaparté is as great 
a yeneral as he is a wonderful man | beg leave to deny; and I appeal to 
military men whether he has not committed numberlels mifiakes (and par- 
ticularly about the time of the battle of Marengo) in his command of armies. 
Fortune has always fleadily favoured this Buonaparté, but {cience has not 
always been difplayed in his military conduct, betides the being a great ge- 
neral confilis, I conceive, not only in being fuccelsful, fcientific, and coura- 
geous, but in gaining every victory without the {malleft poffible effufion of 
human blood, Let the Monthly Reviewers {ay whether this has been the cafe 
with Buonaparte? Whether he has ever regarded human blood, provided 
that he accomplithed his ends? “ As to his private character—it is no 
concern of ours.” 1 mutt confefs 1 hardly underitand what the author 
micans by his private conduét, I imagine, however, he means whateyer he 
does which has no relation to England; if this is what he means, I infift 
that it is some concern of ours; to hold forth guilt to public abhorrence is the 
concern of every man ot virtue; it ought to receive the ftigma of all the 
world. To be ftilent and unconcerned, whilft we contemplate the mott hor- 
rible crimes, is little better than to be an abettor of them. If vice (as it 
mott certainly is) be pernicious to fociety, it is the part of every member of 
fociety to condemn, execrate, and expoie it. ‘ As to his ambition, that is 
a pailion from which fearcely any of the minifiers of great fiates are exempt.” 
So this is the excu’e which the author makes for the mifchievous ambition 
that prompted Buonaparié to ufurp the government of France. This ex- 
cule may be applied to any rebellious confpirator who ihould wifh to exalt 
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himfelf, no matter by what means. Richard III. by this rule was not 
culpable, nor Robefpierre, nor any other fuch villains, becaufe, forfooth! 
ambition is a patiion from which few great men are exempt! This fenti- 
ment appears to me to have a highly mifchievous tendency. “ There is 
neither fenfe nor good manners in the perional abufe with which the public 
new(papers are filled againit him, and I really think it unworthy of the na- 
tion.” For the reatons which I have before given, 1 think that there is 

reat sense in the expofure of a villain in any and in every way whatever, nor 
do I do think it quite neceflary for us to be upon the point of good manners 
with a per‘onage who has fhewn fo little attention to them, with regard to 
England, in jo many inflances, one particularly in detaining a great num- 
ber of Englith geot'emen and ladies prifoners in France, contrary to all the 
laws of nations and of civilized fociety. How it is unworthy of the nation 
to thew in every re{pect how they deteft and abominate a moniier replete 
with every thing that 1s horrible and accurfed, and make manifeft in what 
light they contemplate a murderer, who has facrificed to his ambition (this 
execrable patlion!) thoufands of miferable wretches, not like an Alexander 
ora Cafar, openly in the field of battle, men fighting equally for their own age 
grandizement and glory, but with the poifoned bow! and midnight weapon of 
the allatlin. Did Jaffa too fee her Tuckith heroes die glorioully on the held 
of battle? No; the poor wretches received, in cold blood, their death 
wounds from tha hands of a few milcreants, hired to be flaviihly fubfervient 
to the commands of their barbarous and fiend-like mafier. D’EnGuian 
has fallen beneath the fame atrocious beatt of prey; and a plot has but juft 
been detected, the object of which was to poifon the rightful monarch 
of France. Such is Buonaparté! Whether or not it is a breach of good 
mangers, and an unworthy act publicly to condemn fuch a character, let the 
world determine, and if it be the general — that it is not dilgraceful 
to attempt to palliate fuch conduct, jet the liberal author of the work be- 
0 us, and his affenting commending Reviewer, be acquitted of the 
charge. 

I Rave taken the liberty to fend this to the Anti-jacobin Review, firmly 
perfuaded that to pose | and cenfure fuch fentiments as thole I have jutt 
taken notice of will always meet wirk their approbation,—and I am, Sir, 


With relpect, your obedient, 
OBSERVATOR. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


- —— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, . 
F you think the following letter worthy of publication, I trust to your 
impartiality to insert it in your Review. ‘This being the first time of my 
addressing you, I take the opportunity of saying that I am an admirer of 
your magazine, which I have taken in from its commencement, and [ wish 
youall the success you can wish yourself in the prosecution of it. I am Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
June 17, 1804. F. G. C. 
TO BISHOP SKINNER, 
Right Reverend Sir. 
WHILST I fincerely thank you for your able and fatisfaGory defence of 


Epifcopacy in your late publication, allow me, with all due deference to 
your 
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your very refpeftable charafler, to make fome remarks on a part of your con. 
cluding addrefs to the Epifcopalians of Scotland. If, in the year 1789, you 
folicited relief for your church from certain penal fiatutes, which relief was 
granted, in the year 1792, on certain conditions; your conduét, in not com. 
plying with thefe, appears to me rather unacc ountable. lam far frome alling in 
queftion 4 our affeciion and loyalty to your king ; . but sithough theie are ac: 
Enowledged i in the preamble of the act, pafled in the year 1792, for granting 
relief to patiors, &c. &e. yet this acknowledgment cannot ftand i in the place 
of your formal compliance with the pofitive reqguilition of the tiatute ; for] 
necd not obferve, that the words of the preamble contain the reafons only 
for pailing the bill, and do not comprize the conditions of it, which ate 
mentioned afterwards. The belief which the King and Parliament enter 
tain of your duty and loyalty as good fubjects, may, I think, strictly {peaking, 
be fulpended until you comply with the provifions of an act, which, at 
your ows requeli, was pafled exprefsly for your owa benefit. If, as you 
fay, ‘it be impoflible that you could’ with any propriety, even on your 
prefent footing, of enjoying toleration only, refufe to {wear allegiance 
to a fovereign, whom you love and refpect and pray for, Iam at a lofs to 
conceive why you do {fiill refnfe to {wear allegiance to him, in the manner, 
and after the pieciie form (p. 424.) p refcribed by the ftatute. And if this 
* omillion do not proc eed from an unworthy opinion re{pecting the autho- 
rity of government,” fiom what caufe, may 1 allowed to afk, does it pro- 
eced! This omiffion, you fay, does not feem at all “ peculiar to the Scotch 
epilcopal clergy; as many of thofe ordained in England, but who officiate 
in Scotland, will be found in the fame predicament.” (P.473.) If they be, 
this circumiiance mufi be owing to their not having been preferred to any 
benefice, for without their having been appointed to this, no qualification, 
on their parts, is neceflary. They have taken the oath of allegiance at their 
rdination. I do not therefore think with you, that all are included in the 
act of indemnity, becaufe your’s is a pec uliar cafe, and for you a particular 
Aé of Parliament has been patfied, fuited to your peculiar circunfiances, 
and requiring provilions necellary on account of thele circumiiances. You 
have never taken the oath of allegiance at your ordination, and becaufe you 
have never been preferred {ince the year 1658 (nor can be now, in a coun 
try where Epilcopacy is not eftablithed by law) to an ecclefia{tical benelice, 
a general act of indemnity cannot (I am ‘humbly of opinion) include you in 
the number of thofe who have omitted to qualify themfelves for offices ac- 
cording to law. The Scatch Epifcopal clergy,” you fay, ‘ cannot re- 
fule to comply i the requifition to fub{cribe a declaration of the thi:ty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, fiom any objection to the doétrine 
of the articles, but that the omiilion muft proc eed fole ‘ly from the difficulty 
ofexhibiling this proof of their agreement in doctrine with the Church of 
knglend, before a civil magilirate in Scotland, who in that capacity is fup- 
poled to have concern only with the religious eftablifhment of his own 
country.” (P. 478.) But it tirikes me, that you faould endeavour to do {o, 
if you have not already made the attempt; for whenever you may think it 
proper thus to quality | yourfelf before a civil magilirate in Scotland, he, in 
receiving your act of qu. alification, or in regifiering or recording the certifi- 
cates of it, would, on that oceation, | am of opinion, be doing purely a mi- 
nifterial a&, and if he refuled to do it, might be compelled by a mandamus. 
In this cafe, it iscertain that he would have nothing to do with the religious 
e.iab'i sment of his own country, neither is it neceilary that he fhould, when 
acting 
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aGing in a minifterial capacity only, aud according to the direfions of a 
particular ftatute. ‘“ Notwithfianding every political difference has now 
been totally done away, the whole body of Epilcopalians in Scotland can 
fcarcely, I think, be confidered as of one mind, and of one mouth, with 
re{pect to the government of their country,” (p. 490.) whillt one part of 
this body has ofenly and formally teitified its allegiance to the fupreme head 
of that government, and the other part has refufed to do fo. I cordially 
with that all the Epifcopalians in Scotland were firmly united; but allow 
me to fay, that Lthink you have sot made the firit ftep towards that union 
which is fo much to be detired by churchmen, unle{s you have complied 
with the requifitions of the above-mentioned fiatute. If you with that the 
Engluh clergy officiating in Scotland, fhould formally teftify, in the manner 
vou requice, their approbation and acceptance of tho!e unexceptionable ars 
ticles of union which are ftated in your Appendix, itis but fair that you 
fhould formaliy iwear allegiance to his majeliy, as they have done, and 
formally fubfcribe a dectaration of your affent to the thirty-nine Articles of 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble fervant, 


F.G.C, 


the Church of England. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


HOULD it not be foreign from the plan of your excellent work to admit 
the following remarks on the word precedent, by insertion of this letter 
you will infinitely gratify a most sincere and cordial! admirer of your senti- 


ments, in the person of, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


June 12, 1804, Quonpam Cocnirus, 
PRECEDENTS. 

What will in future make revolutions dreaded as the worst evils that can 
befall society ?—Precedent. 

What may in future be alledged in favour of accursed blasphemers, who 
shall impiously presume to call in question the existence of the Divine Crea- 
tor ?— Precedent, 

What possible excuse may posterity find for endeavouring, under the false 
mask of liberty, and the absurd idea of equality, to subvert every principle of 
virtue and honour ?—Precedent. 

W hat will make such books as the Rights of Man and the Rights of Wo- 
man, and such authors, detested amongst mankind, as earnestly desiring to 
plunge their country into destruction, and to abolish all sense of morality, 
of chastity and virtue, from the female breast Pe Precedent. 

What will cause the name of a modern philosopher to be the most oppros 
brious epithet, that can be applied to a human creature Pam Precedent, 

What will shew in future that a complete despotic government alone is fit 
to rule over the absurdity and thoughtlessness of Frenchmen ?—Precedent. 

W hat will serve to shew that even the son of a petty- fogging attorney may 
by great luck, some share of ability, and some mulitary power, becomea 
tent sultan over many millions of abject, cringing slaves ?—Precedent, 


What will shew us that, provided a man be but a french Consu!, he may 
commit 
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commit the blackest crimes, the foulest murders, with impunity ?—P)vp,. 
dent. 

What will in future shew that in certain parts of the continent the sacred 
rights of hospitality are trampled upon, aud despised, and find no protection 
against the attacks of the fiend-like Corsican ?—Precedent. 

What will shew that there are many people in the world, who would 
rather have the meanness to congratulate the perpetrator of the darkest 
iniquity, upon the success of his schemes, than have the spirit to avenge it?— 
Precedent. 

What will shew that the fell ferocity of the tiger has been tar execeded by 
a demon incarnate ?—Preeedent. 

What will shew that any foreigner who may be found in France will be 
mstantly murdered ?—Pvrecedent. 

What will shew that to be a goed sort of a man is not the only qualification, 
by any means, for an able minister ?—Precedent. 

What will shew that very moderate ministers sometimes enrich their fae 
milies with sinecures of 70001, per annum ?—Precedent. 

What will shew that the most upright, able, and dignified ministers are 
the poorest, when they have richly deserved every thing of their country? 
— Precedent. 

What will hand down to endless posterity, that the name of Pitt is the 
most honourabie title that a British minister can bear ?>—Two t//ustrious Pic- 
codents. 

What will shew, that a Fox has been hur? in a Palace-yard ?-— Precedent, 

What will shew that the most inveterate enemies may most cordially 
caulesce ?—Precedent. 

What will shew that in a large and populous empire there is scarcely a 
man who would not joyfully shed his last drop of blood to save a beloved 
prince of 66 years of age ?—Precident. 

What will be a witness that the same man can exist, and his idea be fondly 
cherished in many millions of hearts?—Prececent. 

What will in ‘Boer shew the wide difference between the true and the 
pretended patriot ?—Preeedent, 

What emboldens a man to attempt to be great by imposing on the senses 
of the weak and leading captive popular opinion ?—Precedent. 

What wil] in future make a parcel of mechanics, farmers, and tradesmen, 
amuse themselves with marching about a country with red coats and fire- 
locks on their shoulders,.and be paid for their actual service by government ? 
— Precedent. 

Wiat will in future make numbers of colone!s and field officers of men 
who have scarce any other qualitication for the office than being able to keep 
a horse ?— Precedent, 

What will shew in future that there is a system of volunteering which 
is full as liable to ruin the trade of their country as to preserve it >—Prece- 
dent. 

What may be assigned as a reason by the ladies of posterity for departing 
from their proper sphere, throwing aside propriety and decorum, and en- 
gaging with the greatest eagerness in political controvery ; and sometimes 
otfering to the world letters attributed falsely to unfortunate princes >—Pree 
acdent, 

What will make a Fox after haying been always supposed to be violently 
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fond of Aea/, in a direct opposite direction, suddenly.take up his station near 
the north pole? —Precedent. 

What makes fashion govern the world, and gives its laws a power which 
the laws of nature and nations hardly possess ?—Precedent, 

What makes men pursue an ideal phantom of happiness, which they 
falsely imagine is existent in dissipation and licentiousness, while they forego 
real felicity, which only can exist in virtue ?—Precedeant, 

What is it that acquits rogues, and proves the lawyer to be a good and 
skilful one ?— Precedent. 

What emboldens a parson to preach other people’s sermons ?— Precedent, 

What encourages whole nations to do .all in their power to destroy one 
another ?— Precedent. 

What emboldens certain Reviewers to profess the most abominably jaco- 
binical principles ?—Precedeni. 

What encourages the author of this paper to send it to this repository i-— 
Precedent. 


COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS- 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,. 

I‘ you fhould think the following notes, made in the courfe of my lighter 

reading, worthy of a place in your mifcellaneous department, they are 
much at your fervice. The prefent venerable Bifhop of Worcefter has fu 
well laiddown the diftinguifhing marks of calual Comcidences of fentiment 
and direct /nitation, that it is unneceilary to obferve under which clafs the 
following patlages particularly fa'l. 

That Pope pilfered from Chaucer, Crafhaw, Cowley, and Chapman, is 
well known to thole who are acquaiited with their refpeétive works. But 
Tam ignorant whether it has yet been fhewn whence he took the opening 
of his elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 


“ What beck’ning gho!t, along the moonlight thade, 
Invites my fieps, and points to yonder glade ?” 


It has been imagined that it was taken from Milton’s Coreus. 


“« OF calling fhapes, and beck’ning fhadows dire.” 


But after reading the following lines, few, I believe, will be inclined te 
doubt that Pope was indebted to Ben Jonfon: 


« What gentle ghoft, befprent with April dew, 
Hails me, fo tolemnly, to yonder yew? 

And beck’ning woos me, from the fata! tree, 
To pluck a garland for herfelf and me.” 


See Ben Jonfon’s Elegy on the Lady Ann Pawlet, Marchionefs of Winton, 
edit, 1692, p. 577. 
lf any of your readers fhould think fit to look at the edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s plays, in 1679, they will find, p.27. col.1. line 17. ab ind, 
whence Pope took a line that occurs in his defcription of the Cave ot 
Spleen, in the Rape of the Lock. 
The fentiment in che compliment paid by Dr. Johnfon to Mifs Molly 
fion, is very fimilar to that in the verfes by Dryden, on the Duchels of 
Bolton ; 
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Bolton ; but I doubt much whether the doctor had Diyden in his mind a 
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the time. a 
Mifls M. Afton, of whofe wit Sir John Hawkins records Dr. Jobnfon to w 
have been a great admirer, was a violent whig, and of courfe a noify declai- = 
mer for liberty. Dr. Johnion complimented her in the following epigram ; Pri 
« Liber ut efle velim, fuafifti, pulehbra Maria, de | 
Ut maneam Iiber, pulchra Maria, vale.” 
7 thus paraphrafed by R. P. Joddrell, Efq. 
| « When fair Maria’s foft periuafive firain 
| Bids univerfal liberty to reign, 
Oh! how at variance are her lips and eyes, In 
For while the charmer talks the gazer dies.” ha 
| In Dryden’s Mifcellanies, fix volumes, 12me. though I forget in which i 
volume, among the verfes on the toafts of the Kit-kat Club, will be found th 


tlie following— 





On tHe Ducuess or Boron. p 
« Flat contradictions wage in Bolton war ; fi 


Yet her the toafiers as a goddets prize, 
Her Whiggith tongue doth zealoufly declare, 
For freedom, but for flavery her eyes.” 





Congreve’s firft literary production, “ Incognita; or, Love and Duty re- 
conciled,” is extremely fcarce. I, who am fomewhat of a book-hunter, 
never faw but one copy. It is probable Sir John Moore never faw it. Yet 
there is a firong coincidence between the following paflage from Congreve 
and L’ Amour timide, by Sir John Moore. 

« Telling him, that his paflion was too fudden to be real, and too violent 
to be lafiing, he replied, Indeed it might not be very lafting, (with a fub- 
miflive mournful bow) but it would continue daring his life.” 


L’AMouwuR TIMIDE. 


“ If in that breaft, fo good, {fo pure, 
Compailion ever lov'’d to dwell, 
Pity the forrows I endure ; 
The caule I muft not, dare not tel!. 


The grief that on my quiet preys, 

That rends my heart, that checks my tongue, 
I fear will laft me all my days ; 

But feel it will not lait me long.” 


The following epigram was occafioned by an offer from the Duchefs ‘of 
Marlborough of five hundred pounds for the beft poem on the Duke's 
actions. 


«« Five hundred pounds! too fmalla boon 
To put the poet’s mule in tune. 
That nothing might eicape her, 
Should the attempt th’ heroic ftory, 
Of the illuftrious Churchill’s glory, 
It fcarce would buy the paper.” 
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_ But oar covelous enemies on the other fide the water, as ambitious of the 
empire of the world of wit as of the empire of the phylical world, have 


thought fit to claim this as their own: 
« On promit mille ecus a celui qui feroit des vers, fur les vi€toires du 


Prince de Conde, pour mettre en forme d’infeription fur la porte du Chateau 
de Chantilli; un Gafcon fit ce quatrain. 


Pour celébrer tant de vertus, 

Tant de hauts faits, et tant de gloire, 
Mille écus! morbleu mille écus! 
Ce n’eft pas un fous par victoire.” 


In this paltry plagiarifm, to ufe the words of the author of the Critic, they 
have ferved a good thought, “ as gypfies do flolen childen, disfigured it to 
make it pafs for their own.” Where, by the way, let me oblerve, that 
«the Political Dramati(t’’ is not fo original as he would with to appear ; 
the idea, I am told, being taken from Cowley. 

Gold{mith has been accufed of ftealing from the French poets, though, I 
believe without any feundation in truth. Yet there is a great refemblance 
between thefe lines, taken from his ‘“ deferted village,” and the following 


‘from Les Poefies de M. L’Abbe de Chaulieu, Epit. 1. 


« As fome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the florm, 
Though round its breaft the rolling clouds are {pread, 
Eternal {unfhine fettles on its head.” 


«« Tel qu’un rocher, dont la téte 
Egale le mont Athos, 
Voita fes pieds la tempéte 
Troubler le calme des fiots ; 
La mer autour bruit et gronde, 
Malgré fes emotions, 
Sur fon front élevé regne un Paix profonde, 
Que tant d’agitations, 
Ft les fureurs de l’onde 
Refpectent a l’egal du nid des aleyons.” 


The following fong, however well known, I hope you wil reprint, that 
I believe tt has 


it may be more readily compared with the lines fubjotned. 
hitherto been contidered as original. Will it be fo any longer ? 


Dear Sir, this brown jug, that now foams with mild ale, 
Out of which I now drmk to {weet Kate of the vale, 
Was once Toby Fill-pot, a thirliy old foul, 

As e’er crack’d a bottle, or fatham’d a bow!: 

In boozing about ’twas his praife to excel, 

And amongit jolly topers he bore off the belle. 


It chanced as in dog-days he fat at his eafe, 

In his flow’r woven arbour, as gay as you plea‘, 
With a friend and a pipe, puffing forrow away, 
And with honeft old fiingo was toaking his clay — 
His breath doors of life on a fudden were fut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchefter butt. 
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His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 

And time into clay had refolved it again, 

A potter found out, in its covert fo inug. 

And with part of fat Toby he formed this brown jug ; 
Now facred to friendthip, to mirth, and mild ale. 

So here’s to my lovely {weet Kate of the vale.” 


Urerws. 


«* Plenus Falerno quem videtis Urceus, 
Olim fuit Gabertus ille Noricas, 
Qui ceteris bibacior potoribus 
Palmam ferebat {emper inter ebrios. 
Is x({tuante fole fub canicula, 
Dum mente lzta, dum folutus omnibus 
Curis vetulio proiuebat fe mero, 
Quo dalcius, fragrantius, potentius 
Cretz {eraces non tulere pampini, 
Claufis repente faucium meatibus, 
Ft {piritu in preecordiis coercito 
Dictzo bivit dolio tumentior. 
Cujus cadaver faturo obetius fue 
Cum molle tandem putruiffet in lutum, 
Rota peritos artifex volubili 
Efhoxit, hune de expolivit Urceum, 
Tuo, Lyxe, dedicatum nedtari.” 
Ixter Cana. Hiex. AMattueri. 12mo. P.25. 1689. 
I am, Sir, 
Your mof obedient fervant, 
London, September 19, 1804. INDAGATOR, 


To tHe Mipptesex Evecrors. 


RANK, as the vapours from unnu tured lands, 
What filthy crowds attend at diff’rent fiands, 
With fetid praife extolling Burdett’s name, 

And genuine worth attempting to defame! 
Frem whence fuch outrage, but to aid the caufe 
Of thofe, who cheaply hold their country’s laws? 
Fatr Truth and Jultice for their nobler ends 

Seek no fuch aid, nor ¢ourt fach /a‘rtor friends. 
Firm in themtelves, impartial! in their views, 
What Honour dictates, each with zea! purlues. 
With Freedom's voice they bid true Britons fing, 
England for ever! and, God fave the King! 


Kensington. August 1, 180+. 


ErigraMm on THB CorRRESPONDING SoctETY. 


A race, in which bat few could read, 
Or write, I ween, a froke. 
Muft make a curious fet, indeed, 
Of corresponding folk. A. 


Wolucrhampton. 





